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What Makes a Light Essay Successful? 2° 
ROBERT FONTAINE 


ANIMALS AND MEN IN FICTION 
sé Paul Annixter 


There’s a Writers’ Conference for You 
(PLUS DATA ON 73 CONFERENCES) 


Market List: 
Fillers 


AUTHOR 

JOURNALIST 


ready for the printer. 


Send your favorite manuscripts today! 


P. O. Box 188 


PRINT 


Let us publish your manuscript in a book! Called IN PRINT, it will contain a 
variety of material—articles, fiction, and poems. 


IN PRINT is published in large type, on egg shell white paper. Customary book 
sized pages. You will be proud to have your manuscript printed in this book—and 
you'll get a lot of pleasure out of showing it to friends. 


We make no changes in your material, so be sure it is typed correctly—and thus 


Total charge is 4c per word, poems 40c a line; minimum $5.00. This price is the 
full amount, and includes 3 free copies of IN PRINT sent prepaid. 


IN PRINT retails for $1. This low price means more readers. Additional copies 
to writers who are published in IN PRINT only 50c prepaid. 


FARRANT ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 
South Pasadena, California 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
ers and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
list. 


SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 
131 North 
20th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000________.____ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words________ 5.00 
TV sériptse—One 3.00 
5.00 
7.50 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


==} “Il had never written a line in my life 
. before starting the Palmer course, yet after 
: completing only a few lessons | started to 
' market my articles. Soon | was unable to 
write fast enough to keep up with my 
' sales. If | could personally meet each pros- 
pective Paimer student, | know | could 
convince him of the value of Palmer train- 
; ing. Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should cer- 
tainly succeed in this profession.” 


Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 


How To Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manu- 
scripts more carefully than ever before; (2) some 
writers are earning good money—selling more ma- 
terial at higher rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ 
checks, it may not be because you lack talent, but 
that you need to know more about the professional 
devices and techniques that editors look for. That 
is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute 
has rendered for 40 years to help writers find the 
most direct road to success and recognition. 

“Your simple, direct approach to the problems 
that confront a writer, your lucid exposition of 
how to plan and construct the finished story, were 
of enormous value to me,” writes Graham Doar 
whose stories have appeared in Post, Colliers and 
other top-pay magazines. Other famous authors 
who have endorsed Palmer Institute include Keith 
Monroe, Monica Dickens, A. E. Van Vogt, and the 
late Rupert Hughes and Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 


Free Book Tells How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a 
writer, and how Palmer Institute’s proven home- 
study training may help you, send for free typical 
lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer's 
unique method of training for highest pay in all 
fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV 
scripts, feature articles. No obligation. No sales- 
man will call. Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Only School of Writing A dited by Nati I 
Home Study Council 

Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-49 


Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 
Salable 


Station Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


FREE Institute of Authorship 
: 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-49 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 


The Art 
of Writing 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


STC HELPS MAKE IDEAS SALABLE 


“My story, ‘Our Ways to Die,’ which you 
criticized, sold to The Link; thank you for giving 
the market tip. The story was based on an idea 
that had plagued me through the years, and 
now it’s finally sold. Because of your help, | 
can now write it off. Thanks again.’’—E. J. 
Donovan, Ottawa, Canada. 


- EVERYTHING you ever want- 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 


the free booklet, 
Successful Authorship,’’ 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


“Your Way to 
that tells you about 


Name 
Address 


NEW WORKS AND AIDS 


CHARACTERMASTER-—Enables you to create thousands 


of vital, realistic, life-like, characters, at will. 


TWENTY WAYS TO PLOT-—Gives you more plot ideas 
1.50 


than you can ever use. 


$1.5 
CHARACTERIZATION MADE EASY-—Includes thousands 


of tabulated details, habits, reactions, emotions, etc. $2 


PLOTS UNLIMITED~—An infallible cure for plotting head- 


aches. $1.50 


PLOTMASTER~—An ingenious, — almost automatic 


plot germ selector (wheel system). 


PLOT GENIE—A specially made up parcel of unique 


Inspiration and Build-Up Forms, etc. 


WESTERN NOTEBOOK—A_ Western Workshop. Saves 
hours of research. Contains thousands of facts on scores of 


Western subjects. $2 


SUCCESSFUL WESTERNS—“Will never outlive its useful- 


ness." 


WRITERS’ IDEA REGISTER-—Ideas are fugitive things. 


Capture them as soon as they occur. $2 


WRITERS’ CHARACTER REGISTER—Enter details of 
people you meet. Life-like characters do your selling. $2 


WRITERS’ RING (Publications) 
1101 E. JUAN LINN 


VICTORIA, TEXAS 


What Readers Say 


Slanted Towards Heaven 

We all know the troubles of Boris Pasternak 
who had the courage to write what was in his 
heart and mind. In this country we have at least 
the freedom of the press, and yet the independent 
freelance writer is often faced with insurmount- 
able barriers. 

We have here a religious element that looks for 
writing slanted towards Heaven, God, and _ the 
Angels. We have purists and prissies amongst us 
who still frown upon four letter or crude words as 
if God’s Little Acre, Tobacco Road, The Black- 
board Jungle, The Iceman Cometh, just to mention 
a few household classics, had never been written. 

Now and then we come across the demands of 
noted publications whose editors are looking for 
manuscripts that are wholesome, inspiring, in good 
taste, and of the highest qualities. All that is 
missing in their demands is “flavor” and you have 
the smacking of a good cigarette or beer com- 
mercial. 

Then there are teachers’ and parents’ groups, 
and editors are kept awake nights thinking about 
fairy tales guaranteed not to corrupt the minds of 
the young. But there are Mummy and Daddy 
watching television and Junior of course barges in. 
especially if it is a Western, and so neglects the 
innocuous books that he is pampered with. 

I. EINsTADT 
New York, N. Y. 


Education with Excitement 

Each of your writer-contributors leaves me feel- 
ing that his or her article is “the best I’ve ever 
read.” They educate with more excitement and 
suspense than a lot of actual stories. 

Thank goodness there is no saturation point 
when it comes to ideas—and helpfulness—among 
intelligent people! 

Mrs. Paut E. 
Akron, Ohio 


Humor Workshop 

The National Laugh Foundation will sponsor a 
Humor Writers Workshop designed to stimulate 
creative endeavors at Rosoff’s Restaurant, 147 W. 
43rd St., New York, every Tuesday night, 7 to 9 
p.m. 

The workshop will encourage development of 
material in the field of the short story, novels, 
articles, emphasizing the development of prop- 
erties, characterizations, and ideas for Broadway 
and television through sale to the literary fields. 

A&J readers coming to New York are invited. 
Write me at 360 First Avenue, New York 10. 

Grorce Q. Lewis 
New York, N. Y. 


Time-Saving Reference Suggestion 

I find “What Readers Say” very interesting as is 
all of A&J. I agree with George Murray in the 
February issue. It is easy to pass over articles that 
do not interest me just as we do in any magazine, 
knowing others will find them helpful. 

I wonder how much time is spent looking over 
old issues of A¢&J for half-remembered articles or 
even ads. 


AUTHOR JOURNALIST 


Zone State 

52 
— 


I have a solution for this, perhaps not new, but 
workable and time-saving. 

As soon as a magazine comes I begin to read it 
and if it applies to me I check it with pencil, 
underlining parts most significant. Also 1 check 
any ads which interest me. If I write to any ad- 
vertiser, I check again with date of letter in ink. 
When I have finished reading the magazine I jot 
down on the front cover those articles which apply 
to me, with page numbers. This sounds simple 
but will save hours of searching through old issues 
for helpful ideas or even ads. 

Ava B. Tuner 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Publishers Praise “John Grapevine” 

Do let me express my admiration for the article 
“This Crazy Publishing Business” by “John Grape- 
vine” in your February issue. I hope book authors 
didn’t take it as any sort of gag. It is the most 
direct and clear presentation of the world of 
publishing that I have seen in a decade. 

You had an honest, helpful scoop to writers in 
publishing that! 

ALAN SWALLOW 
Denver, Colo. 


The article by “Mr. Grapevine” ts a treasure. 

1 am editing a novel now. I am amazed at the 
spelling I run on to, and the grammatical errors 
[ have to catch. How an author could sell a 
manuscript and still expect the editor to do his 


work for him, has always puzzled me—but authors 
do it just the same. 
Paut L. HEARD 


Dallas, Tex. 


From Illinois to New England 

Yesterday I received a letter saying, “For Pete's 
sake when you move out of Chicago so abruptly 
and leave your classes stranded, why don’t you put 
a notice in A¢&J so we'd know it?” 

The gentleman was right. I apologize. Via the 
best medium I know. Those faithful followers of 
the Reid Writers’ Club who for the past twenty 
years came through “slush and sleet and rain” to 
meet at my Chicago studio on La Salle Street, 
certainly are due an explanation for my leaving 
so unexpectedly. It will be a brief one. There 
was a death in the family. 

I regret that I could not send formal announce- 
ments of my departure to club members, but it 
was impossible. Those whose MSS. I still have, 
will receive them very soon now. Those who don’t 
know to which address to send their monthly as- 
signments on their courses, may make a note that 
Contoocook, New Hampshire, will be my perma- 
nent address for mailing, although I will have a 
studio in nearby Boston where Colony Club mem- 
bers may now meet with me weekly. 

I also issue an invitation for writers to come up 
and see me in New Hampshire some week-end 
from May | to Oct. 1. (Write first, of course.) I'm 
less than two hours’ drive on throughways from 
Boston. Be my guest! 

Mivprep Reip 
Contoocook, N. H. 


IMAGINE MAKING $5,000 A YEAR 


WRITING IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all . 


. . Hundreds of People Make That Much 


or More Every Year—And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are made. You 
can learn writing just as you learn plumbing, or typing, 
or farming, or law, or medicine, or fashion designing or 
cooking. There’s no mystery. Your next door neighbor, 
unknown to you, may be depositing publishers’ checks 
regularly. If she is, the chances are 100 to 1 that it is 
because she learned her trade. 


How To Get Started As A Writer 

There are more opportunities in the writing field today 
than ever before. And getting started is easier than 
ever before, too ... if you know literary techniques, 
markets and the devices of professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you probably have enough talent to 
become a published author once you've learned how to 
tailor your material to the requirements of editors. 


Professional Writers and Editors 


Guide You Every Step of the Way! 

The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING has 
trained hundreds of young writers to be successful 
writers. We can do the same for you . . . because our 
staff of active professional writers teach you the tech- 
niques they have mastered through years of trial and 
error experience. Magazine and book editors on our in- 
struction staff show you how to slant your manuscripts 
so they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents, who sold TEAHOUSE OF THE 
AUGUST MOON, works closely with our students in 
actually marketing salable material on a 10% commis- 
sion basis. 


THE N YS BONUS EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES — ACTIVE STUDENTS — SAY: 
“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be 
writers. It is priceless ... In these first few chapters 


of your book alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, 
that they alone are worth the price of the entire 
course.”’ Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have 
worn the trail smooth.’’” Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 
THE NYS BONUS—AND NYS EXCLUSIVE !—The 
great new 150,000 word book ‘“‘Writing ... For Sales 
and Recognition.” 


Yours Free. . . 
“Weting for a Well-Paying Career’ 


——— Send today for our free, descrip- 


tive booklet, Aptitude Test, and 
free sample of NYS material, all 
of which will show you in detail 
why the NYS teaching methods 
are so unique and effective. 


Send This Coupon Today! 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING, __ ; 
Dept. 590, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet 
WRITING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 
City State 


Zone 
Licensed by the State of New Yok 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call} 


ApriL, 1959 


Sor 
17 
Ig Paa.- 


Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spare-time) 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of men_ and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact- 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 3,000 word folder, plus other information. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 20, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


RIGHT words WRITE checks! 


Make your plots pay! Have your Novels, Stories 
built/slanted for Films with my know-how of 
over 15 years’ scripting inside Hollywood 
studios. Many I’ve helped have made that 
second bigger sale—after publication. 


| ghost-write complete from idea, or synopsis. 
Also Revise, Rewrite, Edit, Criticize with clear, 
candid, constructive appraisal and plot-building 
suggestions. Fiction of all types/lengths, color- 
ful Life Stories, TV Plays, Screen Treatments, a 


specialty. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Phone: 
WEbster 6-0724 


There is no substitute for experience! 


| have three published novels, sold dozens of short 
stories and articles and hundreds of newspaper fea- 
ae Presently doing book reviews for a metropolitan 
laily. 
| know the agonies of creative writing—l’ve had 
all of them—and | think | know how to guide you 
over the hurdles and pitfalls. Let me see that manu- 
script! 
Rates: $5 up to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand 
above 5,000, except $25 for book lengths. No plays, 
TV scripts or poetry, please. 


MARK MILLER 
Box 35 M, Sioux City 6, lowa 
Ref.—WHO’S WHO IN THE MIDWEST. 


Contests and Awards 


The Episcopal Book Club and Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy offer $2,500 for the best unpublished novel 
dealing with a bishop, priest, nun, or layman of the 
Episcopal Church. The book should cause readers 
to gain deeper understanding of the church. 

Closing date, March 1, 1960. Particulars are ob- 
tainable by addressing Anglican Fiction Award, 
Episcopal Book Club, Nevada, Mo., or Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. 

-AeJ— 

Plays, drama magazine for young people, offers a 
total of $750 in prizes for one-act plays suitable 
for production by young players. 

There are two categories: plays for production 
by junior-senior high school age groups; plays for 
production by lower-intermediate age groups. In 
each category prizes of $200, $100, and $75 will 
be awarded. Winning scripts will be published in 
Plays, which also may purchase other submissions 
at its regular rates. Plays entered must be original, 
unpublished, and in English. 

Closing date, July 31. Obtain details from Con- 
test Editor, Plays, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

The Academy of American Poets, Inc., has an- 
nounced its sixth annual contest (the Lamont 
Poetry Selection) “for the discovery and encour- 
agement of new poetic genius.” 

Manuscripts must be by living American poets 
not previously published in book form. Authors 
are not permitted to submit MSS; they must come 
from book publishers, each of whom may submit 
only one. The Academy will purchase 1,000 copies 
of the winning book for distribution to its mem- 
bership. 

Closing date, June 15. Entry blanks are obtain- 
able from the Academy of American Poets, 890 
Park Ave., New York 21. 

— 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


CriTICAL WRITING FOR THE JOURNALIST, by Ronald 
E. Wolseley. Chilton Company. 200 pages. $5. 


Most young journalists are ambitious to write 
reviews of books, plays, art shows, television, mov- 
ies—all the arts that carry any popular appeal. Pro- 
fessor Wolseley’s book is the first to explain the 
technique and other factors involved in this field 
of writing. He properly draws a clear distinction 
—which inexperienced writers are prone to over- 
look—between journalistic reviews and the type of 
criticism found in intellectual magazines. 

At the same time he is interested in raising the 
standards of newspaper comment. This is evidenced 
not only in his book but in the fitting dedication 
to Llewellyn Jones, who as literary editor of the 


AUTHOR g JOURNALIST 


Chicago Evening Post did effective pioneer work 
in this direction. 


AN IntRopucTION To Haiku, by Harold G. Hender- 
son. Doubleday Anchor Books. 200 pages. $1.25. 


Countless English-speaking poets attempt the 
favorite Japanese verse form, the haiku—usually 
with indifferent or less than indifferent success. 
Their efforts should be vastly improved by study 
of Mr. Henderson’s authoritative book. 

A specialist in Far Eastern art, Mr. Henderson 
spent years in Japan, speaks and writes the lan- 
guage fluently, and has taught it in Columbia Uni- 
versity. His book is presented as an anthology of 
his translations of haiku by major Japanese poets— 
but his comprehensive, historical, explanatory, and 
critical comment is of equal value. 

The book is fascinating reading—and full of 
suggestions for any lyric poet who would like to 
add the dimension of subtlety to his work. 


THE TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 224 pages. $2. 


This is one of the worldwide communications 
surveys prepared by Unesco. It contains a num- 
ber of chapters on how personnel are trained for 
the mass media plus authentic data on journalism 
teaching on every continent. 

All writers are more or less familiar with jour- 
nalism instruction in the United States. It is in- 
teresting to discover that there are ten professor- 
ships on the journalism faculty of the University 
of Warsaw, Poland, that 100 students are taking a 
two-year course in journalism in Turkey, and that 
in Argentina the subject has been taught for 26 
years. The experience of these and other coun- 
tries is that the demand for graduates much ex- 
ceeds the supply. 


We often read with as much talent as we write. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Door of Opportunity is Open For 
Every Christian as a 


CHRISTIAN WRITER 


So great is the power of the printed word that often it is our 
despair. Yet, it ought also to our constant challenge. 
has placed in the hands of the writer and editor an instrument 
of amazing potency. 


Now Within Your Grasp — A Great Christian Opportunity 


Do you want to be a better writer? More incisive?—Complete- 
ly informed? This course opens the door to the promising un- 
crowded field of Christian Journalism. We believe it to be the 
first of its kind offered by a Bible Seminary. An authoritative 
course of study, stimulating and complete in every way. Leading 
to the D.S.L. degree (Doctor of Sacred Literature). You see the 
overall picture, each detail in sharp focus. You acquaint your- 
self with current literary trends. You learn the ‘“‘What-Who- 
Why-Where” of this exclusive branch of journalism. 


A resource without oe all who write or would like to 
write for Christian publications. 


Amateur or professional writers, editors, pastors can sharpen 
their techniques, bring themselves up to date on all subjects by 
this Home Study Course from this old, reliable school. 


Books and Materials 
TUITION IS BY FREE WILL OFFERINGS 


Each student must pay for his own text books and materials. 
$25.00 covers the course. All books, etc. become the property of 
the student. A free will offering should accompany each lesson. 
Only by student cooperation can the Seminary operate. Diploma 
is $10.00 at the time of graduation. 


PIONEER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
— Since 1899 — 
122 Concord at West State 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


WORLD WIDE 


Filmscripts, plays, novels, books, and feature articles con- 
sidered for Canadian, British, French, and Italian, as well as 
United States markets. $10.00 handling fee for each manu- 
script. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
Box 1397, Grand Central Station New York 17, N. Y. 


NOVELS 


Stories, Serials, Plays, Radio and T.V. Scripts 


$5.00 for reading and report on sales possibilities. 


You may have written a winner that will bring you a fortune and don’t realize it. 


Even though it may have been rejected by 


any number of publishing houses, don’t give up and lay it aside as hopeless. Many of our best sellers met with rejection by from 
five to twenty publishing houses before being discovered by one publisher who appreciated the merit of the author’s work and 
sold over a million copies. 
Stop to realize the royalties brought to the author by his persistence! 

Avail yourself of my assistance to bring out the very best that is in your manuscript. 

PROMPT READING AND REPORT. No further obligation to accept my services. If it is salable, I shall make you an offer 
to handle the sale for you. If not salable in its pony form, I shall write you a letter of constructive criticism, pointing out 
what needs to be done to make it salable. I shall then return your manuscript to you. 

UNLESS—you wish me to do the work of editing, revising and ghosting for you. My charge for rewriting it will be as low as 
$3.00 per four pages, unless of unusual difficulty, and the payment may be handled as may be convenient to you, with some 
payment down, then installments, the balance when completed. 

Many an author’s efforts at novel writing have been rescued from futility by my technical skill and ghosting. I am happy to see 
the authors’ books pene and know that my part of the work is appreciated by them. All work done for you is confidential, 
and I expect no public credit for it. I shall not give your name to anyone if I do work for you, and thus it is with all my clients. 
My technical skill can help you as an author. 

Shorter manuscripts—stories, serials, plays, radio and T.V. handled the same as novels. 


MAKE YOUR FICTION CLICK WITH PUBLISHERS BY WRITING PROFESSIONALLY 
Dozen Eye-Openers into Technical Efficiency. (Send for one, or all. Postpaid) 
Checking Your Own Story for Salability...-__ 


1. What Constitutes a Scene ..... $3.00 7. 3.00 
8. Charting Stories, Novels, Plays, Scripts 3.50 
3. The Alternating Moods of Fictional Drama __ $3.00 9. Choosing a Point of View in Fiction $3.00 
4. How to Maintain the Interest of the Reader. —$ 10. Writing for Magazines—-What it Takes — 
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SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you 
specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
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sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
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EDITORS DON’T BUY BONES 


By Monroe STEARNS 


VERY editor spends most of his time looking 

for a best seller. The bigger his firm, the 

more best sellers it has to have to stay in 
business, and for him to stay on its payroll. It 
want at least one book on every list that it can 
sell not only through bookstores, but also by 
coupon advertising and by direct mail. It’s the last 
two methods that build up real sales volume. 

In the current book market the books that best 
fit all those requirements are works of non-fiction 
which tell the reader how he can do, or can achieve, 
something that will make him a more successful, 
happier, healthier person. Cataloguers generally 
call these “Inspirational” books. 

There’s an art to writing them. There's also 
an art to choosing them. The first thing an editor 
looks for is... 


A Salable Title 
After you have chosen a topic for the book you 
hope one of these big firms will print, publish, and 
sell in hundreds of thousands of copies, think up 
a good title. If nothing else, it will guide you in 
getting your book to say what it ought to say. 
Here are some basic rules for a selling title: 


Successful publishing needs a broad background— 
which is.no better illustrated than in the career 
of Monroe Stearns. Now editor of one of the 
world’s largest publishing houses, which has 
launched many best sellers, he has taught writing, 
literature, and philosophy at universities, has been 
statistician, librarian, professional actor, theater 
manager. 

Mr. Stearns has contributed articles and fiction 
to the magazines and is author of two children’s 
books. He is a well-known translator of fiction, 
plays, and poetry from French, Italian, and Ger- 


man. tis home is in New York City. 


It should tell the prospective buyer exactly 
what the book will do for him. 
It should gratify a dream. (More about this 
later.) 
It should not mislead the buyer into think- 
ing the book is anything but what it is. If it 
does, the book won't stay sold. An explan- 
atory subtitle often helps. 
It should involve a certain irony. Look at the 
titles of these best sellers: Love or Perish, 
Life Begins at Forty, Live Alone and Like It, 
Look Younger Live Longer. 
It should avoid any term that will embarrass 
a customer in a bookstone, like “Alcoholic,” 
“Neurotic,” “Fat,” “Lonely”—anything that 
will force the guilt-ridden customer to say, 
“I'm getting this for a friend.” 

6. It should have an imperative quality. 

An unsolicited manuscript catches an editor's 

attention first of all with its title. 


The Fuel That Gives the Power 

An unsolicited manuscript that became a_ best 
seller came from an unpublished author. The title 
immediately caught an editor’s eye. He read the 
manuscript at once. These are the reasons he gave 
for his decision to offer the author a contract, and 
for the fact that in its first year of publication the 
book sold 400,000 copies, and in the next five years 
averaged a sale of 5,000 copies a year: 

1. It had an offbeat approach to the subject 
matter; that is, a whacky theory that some- 
how made sense. 

It had a sincere and infectious enthusiasm 
for the topic and the theory. 

It had an unpretentious approach to the 
reader that showed the author knew exactly 
whom he was talking to. He spoke directly to 
the reader in “You” sentences. 


4. It had a story line. Even though it was a 
work of non-fiction, it was integrated by the 
author’s early introduction of two “case 
history” characters who continued to appear 
throughout the book. 

It had a liberal use of anecdotal material to 
illustrate the theory and the subtheories. 
These anecdotes were about human beings 
with whom the reader could identify. 

It made the reader think he would not have 
to work hard to get the rewards the theory 
promised. 

. It was a good length, about 70,000 words. 

8. Best of all, it had a dream. 

Boil these ingredients down, and three essences 
ar pear. The reader says to himself: (a) I can do 
this myself; (b) this could have happened to me; 
(c) this is what I have always wanted to have or 
to be. 


The Dream 

How does any author know what each one of 
450,000 different readers has always wanted? In 
other words, what is this “dream”? 

Psychologically speaking, the “dream” is the 
individual’s own extension of his personality. It 
is his projection of that personality on a wide 
screen with a Cineram-AO process. Everyone has 
that dream and is always projecting it. But not 
everyone has the right camera, the right kind of 
projection booth, the wide enough screen. These 
are the things the author provides for him. 

Camera—the author’s intuition of what makes a 

person tick. 
Projection booth—the author's ability to create 
situations and characters with 


which the person can identify. 
Wide screen—the author's integration of the 
steps in his theory to give a com- 
plete picture of what the theory 
will do for the person. 
Without vision the people perish. Without a 
“dream” a book—any book—flops. 


How to Make Your Gasoline High-Test 

Now, this manuscript wasn’t so perfect that it 
couldn’t use a little revision. Here’s what the 
editor suggested. 

1. A provocative table of contents to impel a 
browser to buy the book and find out just 
what those teasing chapter titles promised. 
It needed subheads to divide and label the 
topics within each chapter. It needed sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter to remind 
the reader of the helpful points the author 
had made within the chapter. 

. Tighter anecdotes—short “short-shorts.” Each 
needed a more distinct beginning, middle, 
and end; a conflict and a resolution. They 
had implicitly to prove something. 

. Quotable, easily remembered aphorisms. 
Often these lay buried in long sentences or 
under unnecessary words and _polysyllables. 
Their phrasing lacked the irony to make 
them ‘memorable and repeatable for the 
reader's own use. 

. Helps for the reader. One suggested was to 
start a paragraph with: “Here are five easy 
ways to get so-and-so”; or “Try repeating to 


yourself these three simple rules for such- 
and-such”; or “Here are six steps for achiev- 
ing thus-and-so.” These instructions were 
followed by short, numbered sentences. 


. A dynamic structure. The book needed to 
build. That is, each successive chapter had 
to grow logically out of its predecessor until 
the book reached a grand climax in the final 
chapter. A simple rearrangement of the orig- 
inal chapter sequence effected this. All the 
author required was to be reminded of the 
system he used to prove a theorem in plane 
geometry. Sometimes he had forgotten that 
he was aiming for a smashing Q.E.D. in 
each chapter and in the entire book. 


. A positive introduction. The author had 
made the mistake common among new writers 
of doing his introduction first instead of last. 
He wasn’t sure of what he was introducing. 

“Why not,” said the editor, “tell the reader 
in that introductory chapter everything that 
the book is going to be about?” 

The new introduction proved to be the 
biggest single selling point of the entire book. 
Change of pace, rhythm. This was easily ac- 
complished. Long sentences were spaced out 
with short, simple ones. Long paragraphs 
were broken up into shorter ones. The 
thoughts got to where they were heading by 
the simplest, fastest means. Then perhaps 
the means themselves were explained by 
more slow-moving vehicles. Sometimes nar- 
ration was turned into dialogue. (NOTE. 
The change of pace was helped by the 
printer’s being directed to use different type 
faces to relieve eye-monotony on the part of 
the reader. An author can indicate the same 
thing on a typewriter.) 


Other Books Can Be Best Sellers 

You have only to look at any best seller list to 
discover that the “inspirational” book isn’t the 
only type on it. Every publisher wants and needs 
to have other kinds of books on his lists. What he 
loses in coupon and direct mail sales with them, 
he makes up in book club and reprint income. 
But no editor wants to publish anything but a best 
seller among these types, and no author should 
want to write anything else. 

In successful publishing today prestige is spelled 
p-r-o-f--t—to publisher and author alike. Eco- 
nomics makes it impossible for publishers to issue 
a work that expresses only an author's soul. If 
you feel soulful, just go lie down till you feel 
better. An editor will read your material far 
more enthusiastically after you’ve had that brief 
convalescence. 

A good many of the previous observations apply 
to other categories of books—biography, history, 
travel, gardening, etc., even novels, Possibly poetry 
has to be excluded. A set of verses is either a poem, 
or it isn’t. It’s like a virgin. No editor should do 
anything in the way of altering the status quo here. 


Still, in these other categories the editor is 
looking for the quality of the “dream.” 


How to Choose a Subject 


Here is a practical procedure for finding a topic 
that will probably appeal to an editor. 
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Consult Subject Guide to Books in Print. (Al- 
most every library or bookstore has a copy.) 
Find the classification you want, or the near- 
est one to it, and count the number of titles 
in it. 

2. Select at least three of these titles. Ask the 
manager of a representative bookstore how 
many copies of each he has sold since the 
book was published. If he says 50, multiply 
that figure by 1,000 if the title is non-fiction; 
by 700 if it is fiction. The product will be 
close to the total number of copies the pub- 
lisher has sold. 

3. If the total number is less than 5,000 put 
the book down as a probable failure for the 
publisher. You can interpolate from there 
on in. 

4. If Subject Guide lists only one or two titles, 
be wary of that topic. If it lists none, stay 
away. If it lists 50, or more, move right in. 
Pick the three your bookseller says have sold 
best for him. Read and study them. If you 
think you can improve on them .. . 

5. Query the editors of the publishing firms 
which do not have any books in this category. 
State just how your book will be superior to 
the others. Chances are, the editor wants a 
book in the field, may be looking for one at 
that very moment. (CAUTION. Be sensible. 
Don’t ask a denominational firm if it wants 
to publish your collection of risqué cartoons.) 

If you can’t get a good test on your subject, 
give up the idea. Otherwise you will waste postage 
on a letter of inquiry or express on a manuscript, 
not to mention the time you may have spent re- 
searching the topic. Editors like to think they 
are so sophisticated nothing can astonish them. 

Yet on an average of once a week I have heard an 

editor exclaim about a subject submitted to him, 

“Now I’ve seen everything!” 


Follow the Well-Trod Path 

If you think these admonitions hang a millstone 
around the neck of originality or the progress of 
literature, remember Alexander Pope’s excellent 
analysis: 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed; 

What oft was said, but ne’er so well expressed 
Translate this elegant eighteenth century diction 
into the twentieth century vernacular, and you'll 
find it says: ‘Write the same old story with a new 
twist—if you want it to sell well.” Pope made a 
sizable pile for himself in an era when all other 
unsubsidized writers starved. 

On the other hand, James Joyce produced in 
Ulysses one of the greatest of all innovations in 
literature. He died poor and blind. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. As you must 
have guessed by now, this piece is not directed to 
{'d-rather-starve-in-a-garret authors. 


Why is there a biography published almost every 
year of Napoleon, Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Marie Antoinette, some Renaissance personality or 
other? Or a work on the Civil War, a notable ca- 
tastrophe, the winning of the West, exploration, 
or discovery? Each has a character, an event, a 
pursuit about which readers can say: “I would 
have done that too. Maybe I still can.” 


It's a Barnum and Bailey World 

Handle these subjects in a fictional form and 
style, even though there may not be an imaginary 
thing in them. They deal with universal conflicts, 
have satisfying conclusions. The characters grow 
because of what they do. The reader wants to 
hear them talk, know what they were thinking. 
The more your manuscript can be made to re- 
semble a good novel, the better. An editor will try 
to persuade or help you to make it do that. 

A completely literal approach to any subject is 
not only humorless, it is unsalable. ‘“The mixture 
of a lie doth always add pleasure,” said Francis 
Bacon. And how you should wish you had _ his 
royalties! Pleasure is what the mass audience wants. 
Parson Weems’s Life of George Washington, | am 
told, is about as true a story as “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” (which, as a matter of fact, it re- 
sembles). It has outsold Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s definitive biography of Washington by at 
least 100 copies to one. It has a dream in it. 

Every beginning author ought to have tacked 
above his desk a sign emphatic to the limits of 
typography: “Just because it’s true in real life 
doesn’t make it salable literature.” Art is always 
an abstraction. The only tool there is for ab- 
stracting is imagination—picturing something in 
its true nature, unobscured by individual character- 
istics or details. In the abstraction is the real truth. 


An Editor Is an Editor—Period! 

The editor who is midwife, wet nurse, father 
confessor, psychiatrist, and comforter to an author 
today exists only in cheap fiction. An editor tries 
to be professional. He expects authors who claim 
to be professional—that is, who want to live on the 
revenue their work brings—to be truly professional. 

Come to him with what he has been looking 
for, and you'll get a royal welcome. Come with a 
75% salable manuscript, and you'll find him 
cordial and instructive. Come with an unsalable 
subject and a non-professional piece of writing, 
and your explanation of what you are trying to 
do will be interrupted by his stealthily summoned 
secretary. She will have your hat in her hand. 

No editor is going to write your book for you. 
He himself will probably not change a word in it. 
(A drudge may correct your faulty grammar and 
spelling.) Try to be your own editor first. No one 
is an author until he has been published. An editor 
is the Cerberus at the gate of publication. 
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Witty and practical 
words on writing the 
informal essay 


LOOK, MAW! NO COLONS! 


HE mentor of this hopeful journal has sug- 

gested I write about the informal essay. He 

explains that he is aware the market is small 
but he insists the demand by authors for informa- 
tion on the subject is great. I never question the 
opinion of any man whose name is on a masthead, 
even Benjamin Franklin. 

I am, a great deal of my time, an informal 
essayist. I regret it. My shining metal files are 
chock-full of my finest examples. I mean I regret 
it from a material standpoint. I love the informal 
essay and it would have been well for me had I 
been born in the 17th or 18th century because I 
also have a passion for tight velvet pants and nut 
brown ale. 

On the other hand there are times, dear to 
memory, when I have had an informal essay pub- 
lished in Vogue, if you please, the Saturday Globe 
& Mail in Toronto, Coronet, Esquire, Woman's 
Day, the Atlantic Monthly, plus the 500-word hu- 
morous pieces I do for the Saturday Evening Post's 
Postscript page, probably the shortest informal 
essays extant. Possibly there are more markets 
than we realize. 

Now what (as the chap in the textbooks would 
say) is an informal essay? It is, obviously, not a 
formal essay but that leaves us about where we 
started but without our baggage and clean linens. 

To me, and I am not above error lately, the in- 
formal essay is a well-written, often stylish non- 
fiction piece which has a subject the author does 
not take too seriously, Or it may be an essay 
~vhose subject the writer takes very seriously in- 
deed but which he treats with a casual, neighborly 
tolerance and restraint because he hopes he will 
lull you into seeing the truth of his point. 

In other words (and they count up) the in- 
formal essay treats a serious subject with lightness 
or a light subject with seriousness and from an 
extremely personal standpoint. The piece on 
pigeons and their homes in a New Yorker of about 


Robert Fontaine is one of the most widely pub- 
lished of essayists—and perhaps the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post's most frequent contributor. He is also 
highly esteemed for the deft touch of his short 
stories, novels, and plays. The Reader's Digest 
recently departed from its non-fiction policy to re- 
print one of his stories from the Atlantic. 

Born in Canada of French and Scottish ancestry, 
Mr. Fontaine now lives in western Massachusetts. 


By Roperr FONTAINE 


a year ago is a nice example. It divided pigeons 
into Gothic, Modern, Baroque, and so on, de- 
pending on where they made their nests. Under 
the overlay the essay also contained some excel- 
lent and practical information about pigeons and 
their habits. It was the fact that the author so 
carefully researched his article and then wrote it 
with a glossy pseudo-seriousness that gave the 
piece its remarkable character and super humor. 

The editor, or one of his indentured servants, 
of the New York Times Weekly Magazine defined 
what an informal essay wasn’t when he reported, 
“We rarely, if ever, use articles written in the 
first person.” (I like that “rarely, if ever,” clause. 
“Never, if seldom,” would have been dashing, 
too.) 

The informal essay never, if seldom, uses the 
second or third person. The fourth person is 
absolutely out. Now, of course, the third person 
can be written if you like. But if you are learning 
to write informal essays, and Mr. Crawford and I 
are determined you shall, start off on personal 
essays like “What I Saw on the Way to School 
This Morning” and build up to “How I Manage 
to Win All the Time and Make Myself Obnoxious” 
or “How Many Umbrellas Are Left on Buses Pur- 
posely?” 

The informal essay also has the odd little char- 
acteristic (and we don’t want to forget this, do 
we?) , that it treats seriously of comic subjects or 
absurdly of important subjects. I once wrote a very 
solemn essay on the amount of time it took to 
seduce a girl under various circumstances, the 
record at the time being 1 minute and 38 seconds 
with the aid of flowers, perfume, a mink coat gift, 
and many other factors, all of which emerged in 
a formula that I shall not print for fear of dis- 
suading youthful writers from their proper pitch. 
What made this informal essay funny (and I’m 
still laughing) was simply that it reduced romance 
to an actual mathematical formula that probably 
works. (I’ve been so busy being very married that 
{ have not had a chance for field work.) 

[I have also written a number of essays on serious 
subjects taken lightly. One of them dealt with a 
father writing a letter to his daughter at college. 
The basic problem was, of course, a serious one, 
the amount of money spent on trivialities alien to 
a scholarly life. The father wrote that if she had 
any of her allowance to spare would she mind 
sending him $3 to buy a book to read. Also would 
she mail him a few of the brownies her mother 
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had sent her by the firkin? He then told her a lot 
of irrelevant material about how the dog scratched 
a lot and bit a postman but just in fun, very much 
the way a schoolgirl writes back nonsense to fill 
up paper until she comes to the part where she 
needs more money. 

{ had just had sharp words with my daughter. 
When she said all the other girls had money to go 
to Storeyville and hear Dave Brubeck, / said all 
the other fathers had Jaguars or Mercedes and why 
didn’t she do something about that. The subject 
was serious with both of us but I used a comic 
method to get over my point. 

Another must in the informal essay is “No 
Colons.” If it needs a colon rewrite it. If it needs 
even a semicolon you are getting too formal. 

Incidentally (a good word to use while you're 
thinking), the best informal essays seem to be 
written as daily columns by newspaper men. Art 
Buchwald is often satirically keen and is always 
entertaining. He is also nearly always Buchwald. 
The late Fred Othman could write a casual essay 
about a Congressional hearing and have people 
talking about it all over the country. Inez Robb 
(a woman!) is consistently good with her informal 
daily bitterness about bringing up children, wo- 
men’s rights, and all sorts of serious subjects from 
which she manages to wring both truth and humor. 
It is rather odd that newspapers do this thing so 
very well and magazines pay no attention to it 
at all. It just possibly may be the reason everyone 
but Redbook took a beating in advertising linage 
last year. Redbook doesn’t print very many in- 
formal essays but it sticks to a fiction-first policy 
reasonably far removed from the “I Had a Baby 
Upside Down in West Hartford” sort of thing. 

Anyway, the informal essay has to make a come- 
back because there is nothing much left to make 
a comeback. Magazines you listen to are the 
latest thing but it must be just as grating to hear 
“Can This Divorce Be Saved?’ as it is to read it. 
The Reader's Digest, Pageant, and Coronet have 
all published a good many informal essays and 
Pageant once actually asked out loud for first per- 
son essays. 

As a matter of fact Esquire, Playboy, the Atlantic, 
Harper's, and dozens of others have always pub- 
lished a limited number of casual, personal pieces. 
Now, more and more, I think they will steal some 
thunder from the papers and print more personal 
items—first personal, I mean. As far as that goes, 
Esquire for a long time has published informal 
essays by Aldous Huxley and others. 


Bur to get back to mechanics (and we were away 


a long time, weren’t we?), the informal 
essay, first person or third, should go easy on 
bloated rhetoric of the sort the New Yorker has 
been trying to force down the throats of innocents 
for years. I do not think the informal essay will 
come orbiting back if it is written in the lanuage 
of Addison or even Thoreau. On the other hand, 
it must be written cleanly and sharply and, above 
all, with a certain mild detachment. “This is 
really trifling to my mind but you might get a 
bit of information or entertainment out of it.” 

Stay away from the colon, then, and shun the 
semicolon most of the time. Faulkner is not nec- 
cessarily a better writer because his sentences run 
15 pages. Nor Hemingway, for that matter, be- 
cause his run three words. There is a happy 
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medium. The informal essay is the place for it. 

If you want my opinion it is best not to use any 
sort of rhetorical device that you would not use in 
interesting conversation with a dear friend who 
has an excellent education. That is to say that 
the closer the informal essay comes to intelligent 
conversation (or monologue, really), the surer it 
is to appeal to an audience. 

When you present an essay in a magazine you 
are speaking to one person. If you consider that 
person a good-natured, educated, urbane man (or 
often, woman), you cannot go far astray. 

In fact I always picture, as I write an informal 
essay, some person or persons, sitting in my living- 
room, sipping a cordial, dressed their best and in- 
tent on hearing what I have to say. In fact I often 
do the rough draft with quotation marks around 
it to give myself a symbol of what I am trying to 
do. I also smoke Turkish cigarettes at the time, 
but I do not think this is necessary. In fact it 
neccessitates keeping the window open. 

The last essay I did, I did that way. I pictured 
this luxurious creature from the world of Lincoln 
automobiles and Arpége perfume ads (promise 
her anything but GIVE her Arpége!). I began 
chatting casually, trying to be at my best because 
she was certainly beautiful and my wife had gone 
to see an Ingrid Bergman movie which she always 
sees twice. 

We spoke of love. I always speak of love but 
I am not sure about Gwendolyn. At any rate she 
spoke of recent inventions that made marriage 
more certain, calculating machines, electronic 
brains, and even a portable matchmaker that gave 
you the details immediately. 

I told her pleasantly that being sure in mar- 
riage destroyed the entire notion of romantic love, 
a notion that has become pretty well settled in 
our bone marrow for several hundred years. It 
was, I went on, a contradiction in terms. To be 
in love was not to be sure. Love is a miracle and 
one does not make sure of miracles. One does all 
one can to be loving and gracious and hopeful. 
One tries to learn and adjust and spends one’s 
entire life changing, being dynamic, trying to find 
equilibrium in motion. 

The monologue went on. The picture faded 
before my wife returned. The essay was done and 
sold a few days later to one of the nationally 
circulated fashion and beauty magazines. 

Now if I were writing a light essay on marriage 
customs through the ages I would do a lot differ- 
ently. I would picture my friend as being slightly 
jaded but still miscible. I would explain to her 
the origin of the Best Man and the ritual of chiv- 
aree. I would go on and compare, lightly, how 
close the customs of other times, especially prim- 
itive times, come to those of our time and how 
marriage in our time might be improved by using 
some of the customs of other times and peoples. 
She would laugh lightly but she would be thought- 
ful and I would have a good essay. 

I know a fellow who likes to fish and play poker. 
I know him as well as the back of my hand. Better, 
because I haven’t looked at the back of my hand 
in days. Herbert makes as excellent imagined 
audience for essays for men. He laughs at certain 
things. He takes certain things seriously but he 
can be made to see the hypocrisy in some of them. 
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Animals and Men in Fiction 


By ANNIXTER 


VHEN the first Paleolithic man took up a 
chunk of obsidian and chiseled out a pic- 
ture story of his greatest hunt on the wall 

of his cave the compulsion to tell about it was 
upon him. That day art and literature were born, 
both on a basis of human and animal interrela- 
tion. Long, long before that significant day the 
fleeing, fighting, and matching of wits with ani- 
mals had been shaping man’s life and pushing him 
toward the point of self-consciousness and a first 
touch of objectivity. As far as evolution was con- 
cerned man left the animal behind with that first 
record, at the same time beginning a more con- 
scious relationship with the animal kingdom 
which has deepened through all the ages. 

Long after the first story on stone when some- 
thing in the way of language had evolved tales 
began to be told and you may be sure those first 
tales were animal stories: the beast, eternal enemy 
and devourer, mighty in strength and treacherous 
in ambush! But gradually, also, there must have 
been tales of the animal as friend and helper, even 
teacher. For around man from the beginning 
were animal object lessons of deathless courage, 
defense of the young, fidelity to the mate, animal 
craft in hunting—enough to fill the primitive mind 
with awe and envy—animal endurance in hard- 
ship, animal stoicism in pain, and of course the 
group solidarity of pack and flock and herd. 

Yes, animal fiction must have begun long before 
the pen, when the only records were oral ones 
from father to son. What Father could not re- 
member he could invent and when a lesson needed 
stressing some super animal character carried the 
day. Always, of course, there was the saga of the 
long hunt, the matching of craft and strength be- 
tween animal and animal and man and animal, 
the kill, and the final consuming of one by the 
other, attributes as well as flesh! Undoubtedly the 
first story ever told, this may well be the last, for 
it is both fundamental and eternal and has a 
myriad forms. It startles me to realize that I 
myself have told this story half a thousand times 
in as many different ways as I could devise, and I 
hope to tell it many times more! 


While the accompanying article is signed by 
Paul Annixter, it represents the thinking of his 
wife Jane as well. Both of them successful indi- 
vidual novelists, they began collaborating four 
years ago and have published three novels and 
three volumes of short stories together, all dealing 
with human and animal interrelation. The latest 
is a juvenile, Buffalo Chief, highly praised as a 
brilliant picture of the buffalo, the Indian, and 
incidentally the invading white. 

The Annixters live half the year in a California 
city, the remaining half 7,300 feet high in a gov- 
ernment game preserve in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, 
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The first stories to impress our minds as chil- 
dren concern animals, notably Harris’s immortal 
Uncle Remus stories about Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox, and the wonderful beast fables of Aesop, 
which, however, Aesop did not invent, for they 
were ancient before the time of Greece or even 
Egypt! And there are the Just So Stories of Kip- 
ling, of the very warp and woof of childhood, and 
his great Jungle Books, also Black Beauty, The 
Dog of Flanders, and the marvelous animal stories 
of Ernest Thompson Seton. And many others. 

If the urge to write comes upon you before 
learning and sophistication obtrude, more than 
likely your first work will be an animal tale. My 
first story at the age of eight was a nature piece 
even more rudimentary than the animal tale: The 
Life and Death Of A Cattail, it was called, on the 
tragic side. I still have the manuscript, for it never 
sold. A story about a prowling lynx, without any 
human characters, came next. 

Incidentally, the first animal story I ever sold 
was minus human characters. It was about a pair 
of polar bears and a wolverine in Arctic winter 
(“Injun Devil,” republished in a volume called 
The Devil of the Woods in September, 1958) . 

It seems to me that for the writer who hopes to 
make a career of animal fiction a very early start 
is a break. The veneer of learning is apt to cut 
him off from the natural and primitive sources; 
his imagination becomes channeled in more world- 
ly ways and the touch is lost. Many writers who 
would like to do something in the animal story 
field, or perhaps merely introduce animal charac- 
ters in works of fiction, feel shorn of power when 
it comes to this phase of creative writing. Though 
fertile in other fields their imagination stops short 
at the thought of entering animal consciousness. 

How in the world can you know how an animal 
feels, or how he will react to a thing? they ask. 

As far as that goes, how does a writer know how 
his fellow townsman feels about a given thing or 
may react? He doesn’t, but your average writer 
feels no inhibition abcut this and will make a 
brave stab at it. To begin with he will find out 
what he can about his neighbor, his work and en- 
vironment his point of view, and his general sig- 
nificance in the community. It will help a lot if he 
has s. ~° brotherly feeling for that fellow towns- 
man, but in the end it will be the writer’s power 
to projet himself imaginatively that will make 
that man live on the page. 

With an animal character the preliminary pro- 
cess is the same. The writer watches the species 
at first hand it he can, he reads all available matter 
on the subject, the animal’s habits, habitat, and 
general meaning in the scheme of things. Then he 
goes to work, but as in the human story what will 
make his animal come to life on the page is his 
power of sympathetic transference. 

It is easier perhaps to fee] out the human reac- 
tion, so with your animal character you depend 
even more on your imaginative power. It takes a 
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writer's intuitive faculty to understand an animal's 
instincts. There is a good deal of faith in the pro- 
cess, too, for to borrow Robert Frost's beautiful 
phrase, * ‘you must believe into being” what your 
intuition imparts in order to turn loose on your 
story. 

In animal fiction there is always the easy tobog- 
gan into the anthropomorphic treatment, and I 
have taken it more times than I like to think 
about. To tack human thoughts and reactions 
on to your animal characters is to evade the issue 
and fuzz the true picture with sentiment. Your 
animal has no thoughts as such, he is devoid of 
self-pity; he is not a rudimentary hunk of hu- 
manity trying to win his way up with man’s maud- 
lin help. He’s a being apart, fascinating, enig- 
matic, with strict laws and taboos of his own, and 
there is an essence, a core of truth in him for his 
writer-interpreter to discover and impart. 

As your experience in animal fiction grows, the 
interrelation between man and animal takes on a 
new importance. The boy and his dog, the man 
and his horse, the hunter and his quarry, the 
woodsman and the wild—elementary as these may 
seem as subjects, they offer as deep an equation as 
any writer is able to handle. Symbologies are 
endless; correspondences in the nature of each 
may be carried to degrees of which we hardly dare 
conjecture. Obviously animal attributes present a 
graph of man’s lower nature, his greeds, lusts, and 
hates, blood-lusts, even; all are there. When in the 
course of an animal story that lower nature is 
even momentarily transcended, the winning has a 
double significance, and there is a sense of achieve- 
ment for both realms. 

And even more poignantly perhaps, the opposite 
may be shown, nobler « alities evolving in pet or 
quarry than the human’ p:otagonist can evince. In 
such stories a new and deeper heart quaiity may 
come to light—one might try to name it, but per- 
haps it is better left untabbed. It is a thing whicin 
once touched may well keep the writer laboring 
with love and a sense of deep return in the animal 
story field. 


The perfectionist cannct do anything well be- 
cause what he does must be perfect ... The deter- 
mination to write nothing less than a masterpiece 
can have in most cases only one result—much day- 
dreaming, much talk, and no writing.—Eugene H. 
Sloane in Psychology for Living. 


WRITERS WHO ARE EXCITED 
ABOUT THE FUTURE! 


If your fiction or non-fiction book, story or article 
is salable, as your agent | can direct it to the best- 
paying markets. If it needs further work | can 
help you as I’ve helped writers who have sold to 
Rinehart, Prentice-Hall, Cosmo, Good Housekeep- 
ing and many others. 

Since 1943 I have been principal critic for a lead- 
ing Hollywood agent, associate editor of a writers 
magazine, and story analyst with motion picture 
studios. Write me about yourself and your work so 
we can discuss how you can achieve your writing 


goals. 


LYNN OTIS 


Box 1188-C, Stanford, California 


Critic Agent 


Cracker Bar’! Answer 


Halfway between San Francisco and Los Angeles we own a large 
brown shingle house on six acres of Morro Bay waterfront. This 
property is within a state park golf course and has beauty in 
cimplicity. Are there any subscribers to this magazine who approve 
of my proposal to offer limited existing accommodation and maybe 
a few additions for artists and writers—with high, low or no blood 
pressure? I own @ “tolable’’ reference library! (Yes, we have 
“running water’’ but are considering removal of electric 
favor of kerosene lamps. — Moreover, ‘‘the horse must retur 

This is my ‘‘Cracker Barrel answer to the Jet Age.’’) 


ROBERT FAIRBANK, Box 67 Morro Bay, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do you need help on: 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrctions and typing, $1.00 per 1000 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
Also—a criticism plus market tips, $1 for short story, more for 
nove! lengths. Write for revision fees. 
Let me know your problems. 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly typist 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope 


RFD 3, Bowling Green, Missouri 
POETS: for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 


$25, many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


ONLY AN ESTABLISHED LITERARY AGENCY 


in the world’s publishing center can give you a complete literary service, 
from evaluation through sale. We are such an agency, with years of ex- 
perience as writers, editors, publishers and agents. 

We have sold books by new a. to such markets as: HARPER & 
BROTHERS, DODD MEAD P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, Wen as BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, 
ACE BOOKS, ZOND A. WYN, ARCADIA HOUSE, STACK- 
POLE, PERENNIAL PRE 38, THOMAS ALLEN LTD., CONDE NAST, 


THOMAS YOSELOFPF, H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, and several book clubs. 
Plays and TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, sales 
through our affiliated agents in London, Paris, Melbourne and Hollywood. 
Magazine sales to dozens of general-interest. sports, women’s, adventure, 
juvenile, travel, religious and technical periodicals. 

Why not submit now? Send us a letter about yourself, too, so that we 
can represent your best interests. You will find us frank, conscientious and 
prompt. 

FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words 
thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays; $15.00 for books. Fee covers all costs of 
reading, evaluation and eventual agenting. Straight commission after first 
agency sale 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 


8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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Look, Maw! No Colons! 


[Continued from Page 13} 


{ think of Herbert often when I am writing a 
masculine essay and I pretend I am talking to 
him or writing a letter to him and I get just 
the tone I want, quite a different tone than I get 
with Gwendolyn, her Arpége, and her Lincoln. 

(If it interests you to know, when I am doing 
this essay I am picturing both Gwendolyn and 
Herbert here together, he drinking Scotch and she 
my best sherry; After they have heard me out they 
can go do the cha-cha together, if they're real 
good.) 

Now what are we going to do about subject 
matter? As I see it from my rubber cushion, al- 
most anything makes a good, informal essay with 
the possible exception of your mother-in-law. I 
have written; informal essays on mosquitoes. | 
have written An essay on the practice of couvade. 
I have written on the Abominable Snowman. I 
have written on romantic love and on the pleasures 
of being married (this was a tough one but some- 
one bet me I couldn't do it). I have written on 
dressmaking as a type of drug addiction. I have 
turned out a piece on how I learned to play the 
piano. I have rung up shekels with pieces on how 
to tell girls from women and pieces on how to 
drink wine. 

I have written on income taxes, perfumes, beds, 
toilet seats, eating in bed, fighting bats at home 
with a baseball bat, and many other subjects. I 
write my personal views. I write why certain 
problems have come and how I have solved them, 
for better or for worse, in sickness or in health. 
I have laid my scenes in hospitals, theaters, my 
cellar, and the lobby of the Ziegfeld Theatre. | 
have written about my mother, my father, my 
children, and the neighbors. Really there is no 
limits to the topics. 

How do you sell informal essays, I hear you 
asking, your hot little hands ready to clutch the 
checks. You sell them the same way you sell any- 
thing. You keeping writing them on one side of 
the paper and you keep mailing them out with 
return envelopes enclosed. You keep waiting, bit- 
ing your fingernails, and, often, you keep getting 
them back. (You wouldn’t want me to lie to you, 
would you?) 

In time, though, many of you will sell one here 
and one there, and then another. Then, maybe, 
you'll sell regularly somewhere. I have been selling 
the Post and the Atlantic for 20 years. And I found 
time to grow a beard in between. 

I would hate to have you plan to make an in- 
come on which you could live from writing the 
informal essay. You might be quite hungry and 
rather breathless. I do suggest you think seriously 
of the informal essay as something to write when 
you simply cannot get an idea for fiction or a 


heavily documented piece on skin diving. I suggest 
you turn to the informal essay about 20% of the 
time so that you can cultivate a personal style, 
learn to make your writing lean, and make casual, 
informal words count and possibly earn a few 
hundred dollars over your normal income. That’s 
a pretty good way to go about it. 

{ derived my income exclusively from informal 
essays for several years but I was being subsidized 
by my father and mother who were on Old Age 
Assistance. I also worked very close to the re- 
frigerator in case of hunger. I don’t advise it. 


WiteRe do we get started, I hear you ask. Well, 
newspapers seem to be very cordial to casual 
essays they can get for nothing and nothing is 
what they get them for usually. That does not 
matter if you really want to write them and see 
them in print. 

Some of my first informal writings were sent 
to the local newspaper. They were printed because 
light stuff, fairly well written, is a nice change 
of pace for newspapers. Of course you compete for 
space with columnists of the syndicated variety 
who can all run, kick, and pass. 

You can beat them, though, by writing of local 
matters. Newspapers are getting more and more 
filled with what is happening on the moon and 
less and less with what is happening in, say, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. I wrote a piece long 
ago when the local bus company wanted an in- 
crease in fares. I wrote they must need it because 
the buses were racing each other to see who could 
get back to the garage first, passing by would-be 
riders, and all, probably to save gasoline. 

I wrote the seats were so uncomfortable and 
made for one-and-a-half people whom you are 
not likely to see very often. I wrote that the drivers 
were surly and wouldn’t play jokes or anything 
because they were starving. I mentioned that by 
some odd quirk, the stockholders were dancing in 
the streets and driving Cadillacs. I don’t know 
what influence it had but the editor printed it 
eagerly. Other editors in other cities where I often 
found unemployment have almost always printed 
anything I cared to write about local conditions 
in a humorous manner. 

The nauseating dedication of an enormous ceme- 
tery in one city caused me to write a biting piece 
about bereavement (a jolly good trick if you can 
do it). I pointed out that everybody foolishly came 
to the funeral parlor and said, ‘““Doesn’t he look 
natural?” as if his natural way was to look dead. 
I spoke of the artificial grass undertakers use that 
looks as if it had been cavorted on the previous 
night by hula dancers in 2 nightclub scene. I 
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RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
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stirred up quite a controversy and I think I even 
got paid half a cent a word not counting my by- 
line. 

I still write pieces like that just for fun and to 
give my neighbors a jolt. I have come out against 
ambulances wailing home empty and going 90 
miles an hour hoping to pick up some trade. I 
have told of the traffic light system that held me 
on one side of Main Street for three days until I 
described myself as a bear down from the Berk- 
shires. Then a policeman, somewhat short-sighted, 
took my hand and led me across. Once in a while 
when people think they see leopards strolling 
around New England backyards I write that they 
are merely abominable snowmen and will do no 
harm since the New England variety aren’t half 
as abominable as the city council and we have 
learned to live with them. 

That is the sort of thing anyone can try and 
have fun with and get a lot of nasty letters from, 
including threats to punch you in the nose. I often 
use an aged female nom de plume to avoid this 
sort of thing. Like: Priscilla Cabot Snodgrass. 
Who would ever hit Prissy Snodgrass? 

From there you go to the Atlantic or Esquire or 
Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar, or any place you can 
find. And God bless you, one and all, even though 
God doesn’t edit magazines. 

Well, then, what really is an informal essay? 

This is one. 

No colons, too. Although I was sorely tempted 
a couple of times. 

(Gwendolyn, you stay a while. Herbert, you can 
go home.) 


THE MIDNIGHT OIL 


By Harve Epwarps 


As a poet of sorts, 

I've spent plenty of time 
Staying up late 

In the search for a rhyme. 


Once seeking a word-rhyme 
For abacadabra, 

I burnt six dozen candles 
And three candelabra. 
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There’s a Conferenee to Benefit YOU 


AN a writers’ conference help me? 

Every year that question is asked by hundreds 

of writers who have read or heard of con- 
ferences but have never attended one. It never is 
asked by people who have attended a conference— 
they know. 

In 95% of cases the answer is an unqualified 
yes. The remaining 5% consists of writers who 
constitutionally are unable to work with others— 
“lone wolves” who have to do everything alone— 
and men and women who vaguely think of writing 
sometime but with no concept of what it takes. 

Others, from beginners to steadily published 
authors, find a conference of genuine value. The 
beginner gets needed instruction in avoiding pit- 
falls in his work. The more experienced writer 
gets new slants and a freshening of interest. 

Of course this presupposes choice of a confer- 
ence that deals with the field or fields in which 
the individual works. A poet doesn’t want to at- 
tend a conference restricted to fiction, or a play- 
wright to a conference devoted to scientific writ- 
ing. 

Among the many conferences it is possible to 
pick one which fits the writer’s own problems. 
Most conferences cover fiction, non-fiction, tele- 
vision, and poetry. Some deal with only one or 
two of these fields. 

Then there is a growing number confined to 
definite specialties, such as medical writing, indus- 
trial writing, general scientific writing. 


Naturally also a writer wants to select a confer- 
ence with whose faculty he feels in rapport. Some 
of the most distinguished literary writers in Amer- 
ica and some of the most of the most popular 
writers offer instruction. If a man aims for Red- 
book, he hardly wants to study under an author 
whose work appears mainly in the Atlantic—and 
vice versa. He will get the most help from some- 
one who understands his interests and sym- 
pathizes with them. That is plain common sense. 

Location has something to do with one’s choice 
of a conference. You may want to stay near home, 
or you may prefer to get into entirely unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

Again, you may want to go to a large city. On 
the other hand, you may like a small town or 
country atmosphere better. You can find what you 
want. True, most of the conferences are in com- 
paratively small college towns, but there are some 
in or near metropolitan centers, and a few are in 
the open country. 

There is still further differentiation of confer- 
ences. Many cover an extended period, from 10 
days to two months. Others run for only two or 
three days. 

Really the two groups serve quite distinct pur- 
poses. The longer conference is a short course em- 
bracing daily instruction. Often college credit is 
given. The short conference is essentially for stimu- 
lation and inspiration. Each serves its function. 


Writers’ Conferences — 1959 


EAST 


Avalon International Poets’ and Editors’ Conference, 
New York, N. Y. Founded 1941. October 10-12. Sub- 
jects: versification, revision, market analysis, book 
publishing, copyright, plagiarism, editorial relation- 
ships, MS. preparation, poetry groups, modern trends. 
Lilith Lorraine, director; Dr. William Stanley Braith- 
waite, others. Fee, $10. Expected enrollment, 300. 
— Address Miss Lilith Lorraine, Avalon, Alpine, 

ex. 

Breaf Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vermont. Founded 1926. August 
12-26. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile 
literature. John Ciardi, director; Paul M. Cubeta, as- 
sistant director; Eunice Blake, Richard Gehman, Nancy 
Hale, John Frederick Nims, William Raney, Theodore 
Roethke, William Sloane, Walter Magnes Teller; 
special lecturers, Robert Frost, Theordore Morrison, 
Richard Wilbur, William Hazlett Upson. Fees, in- 
cluding board and room, $155-$225. Scholarships. 
Fellowships. Expected enrollment 175. Address Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 

Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop, Chautauqua, N. 
Y. Founded 1947. June 30-July 18. Subjects: fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Walter Spearman, director; Mar- 
goret Widdemer, co-director; Robert Francis. Fees 
$30-$75, including manuscript conference; lower 
rates for auditors. Address Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Comedy Writers Annual Summer Conference, New 
York. July 7-August 28. Subject: humor. George Q 
Lewis, director. Charles Sherman. Fees, $6 per week. 
Address George Q. Lewis, National Association of 
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Gagwriters, Box 835, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Contemporary Literature Workshop, Millersville, 
Pa. Founded 1957. July 13-31. Subjects: fiction, 
poetry, non-fiction. Dr. L. S. Lingenfelter, director; 
John Ciardi, Malcolm Cowley, Richard Gehman, Helga 
Sandburg, Cid Ricketts Sumner, Margaret Widdemer, 
Shirley Watkins, John B. Shenk, Dr. Mary Brightbill, 
Louis G. Jennings. College credit. Tuition, $34; board 
and room $14 per weel.. Expected enrollment, 70. 
Audress Dr. L. S. Linnenfelter, State Teachers College, 
N.illersville, Pa. 

Eastern Regional Christian Writers’ Conference, 
Campus of Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 
Founded 1958. June 20-25. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 
director. Subjects: fiction, features, publicity, drama, 
photography, readable writing, writing books, cur- 
riculum, poetry, missionary writing, devotional writ- 
ing. Fees: registration $15; board and room $20. Ex- 
pected enrollment 150. Address Dr. Benjamin P. 
Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

League of Vermont Writers Institute, Burlington, 
Vt. July 7-8. Faith Prior, president; speakers to be 
announced. No fee. Expected enrollment, 80. Address 
Faith Prior, 22 Lafayette Place, Burlington, Vt. 

Medical Writers’ Institute, Troy, N. Y. Founded 
1958. June 15-17. Subjects: reports, editing, instruc- 
tions and circulars, promotional writing. Jay R. Gould, 
director; Lionel D. Wyld, director of workshop; Dr. 
Catherine Hain, Dr. John R. Lewis, Dr. Walter 
Kahoe, Dr. Charles E. Lyght, Dr. Joseph F. Montague, 
Robert A. Spencer, John Kallir, Dr. Granville W. Lari- 
more, Dr. George W. Boguslavsky. Tuition Fee $110. 
Address Jay R. Gould, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. 
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New York City Writers Conference at Staten Island, 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. Founded 1956. 
July 7-17. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, drama, ju- 
venile writing, poetry. Gorham Munson, director; 
Charles Angoff, Hallie Burnett, Horace Gregory, H. 
R. Hays, Phyllis Whitney, Sloan Wilson. Address 
Director, NYC Writers Conference, Wagner College, 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

New York Writers’ Conference, New York, N. Y. 
(Sessions at a major hotel.) Founded 1956. November 
6-7. Subjects: short-short fiction, articles, juveniles, 
TV scripts, magazine fiction, novels, etc. Irv. Leiber- 
man, director; novelists, magazine editors, publishers, 
short story writers, TV editors, literary agents. Expect- 
ed enrollment, 150. Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 
Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Pemaquid Seminar, Damariscotta, Maine. Founded 
1957. June 27-August 22. (Weekly registration). 
Subjects: writing for beginners, short story, one-act 
piay, expository writing, music; also seminars in social 
thought, modern literature. Albert F. McLean Jr., 
director. Fees $48-$80 per week. Expected enroll- 
ment, 20-40. Address Pemaquid Seminar, 2 Prescott 
Road, Concord, Mass. 

Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Sessions at Sylvania Hotel.) Founded 
1949. June 17-19. Subjects: creative writing, tele- 
vision, radio, drama, religious writing, short story, 
short short, juveniles, literary story, science fiction, 
poetry, historical novel. Walter M. Breish, president; 
professional staff. Fees, $2 registration plus $3 per 
workshop. Expected enrollment, 300. Cash prizes for 
best manuscripts. Address Emma S. Wood, Registrar, 
P.O. Box 897, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Writers’ Conference. (Sessions at Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel.) Founded 1958. July 10-11. Sub- 
jects: short-short fiction, juveniles, articles, novels. 
Irv. Leiberman, director; novelists, editors, short story 
writers, publishers, teachers. Expected enrollment, 
100. Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 

Mildred |. Reid Writers’ Colony, Contoocook, New 
Hampshire. Founded 1938. June 15-September 13. 
Subjects: short story, novel, non-fiction, plays, poetry. 
All subjects taught personally by Mildred |. Reid. 
Fees, including board, room, private instruction, and 
class, $42 per week. Expected enrollment, 15 resident 
students each week plus day students. Half or full 
tuition available in exchange for services as hostess, 
also a ‘’man Friday.’’ Adress Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ 
Colony, Contoocook, New Hampshire. 

Star Island Writers’ Conference, Oceanic Hotel, Star 
Island (Isles of Shoals), N. H. Founded 1957. August 
1-14. Mary Chisholm Sweetser, director; Edna G 
Cornell, other speakers. Fee, $20. Expected enroll- 
ment, 20. Address Mary Chisholm Sweetser, 10 Knee- 
land St., Malden 48, Mass. 

State of Maine Writers’ Conference, Ocean Park, 
Maine. Founded 1941. August 26-29. Subjects: fic- 
tion, non-fiction, poetry, playwriting. Sheldon Christ- 
ian, chairman; Marie Peary Stafford, Beulah Fender- 
son Smith, Dorothy Clark Wilson, David Woodbury, 
Herbert Rawlins, Lew Lietz, William Harris (con- 


sultant), and others. Fee, $1.50 per day. Prizes. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 100. Address Miss Mildred 
Thomas, Registrar, 26 Randall Ave., Ocean Park, 
Maine. 


Suffield Writer-Reader Conference, Suffield, Conn. 
July 26-August 1. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, ju- 
venile, poetry, journalism. Paul S. Sanderson, director; 
Shirley Jackson, William Jay Smith, Padraic Colum, 
Odell Shepard, others to be announced. Fee, $90, all- 
inclusive. Address Suffield Writer-Reader Conference, 
Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn. 

Technical Writers’ Institute, Troy, N. Y. Founded 
1953. June 8-12. Subjects: manuals and instruction 
books, technical reports, company magazines, tech- 
nical sales literature, technical illustration, psycho- 


APRIL, 1959 


WRITERS’ writers will conduct 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
SUMMER SESSION’S 
ANNUAL WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 
AUGUST 3-14, 1959 


Second annual Portland Summer Ses- 
sion WRITERS CONFERENCE is a 
Festival of Arts feature of the Oregon 
Centennial. Sponsor is the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 

Conference objectives are to stimu- 
late creative writing through work with 
established writers. 


WORKSHOP DIRECTORS 


Jessamyn West............ Fiction 
Evelyn Sibley Lampman... . Juveniles 
Dr. Charles Gaupp ...... Playwriting 
Anthony Netboy.......... Articles 


(Conferance Director) 


Consultant-speakers include 


Jacques Barzun ........... Provost 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Thomas Vaughan ......... Director 


OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hours graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit, or for non-credit. Two-week 
tuition, $36; one week, $25. 


For details or registration materials, write 
ROBERT J. GRIDLEY 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Box 1491, Portland 1, Oregon 


Christian Writers’ and Editors’ Conference 


Green Lake, Wisconsin July 4-11 


Four Weeks’ Extension School - July 11 to August 8 
w Feature: Five-week Drama Workshop 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Write to Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The best piece of baggage to bring along to a 
writers’ conference is an open mind.—John T. 
Frederick. 
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logical motivation, government specifications. Jay R. 
Gould, director; Sterling P. Olmsted, Frederick Abbuhl, 
Wentworth K. Brown, Robert A. Sencer, Chris San- 
ford, Douglas H. Washburn, A. Allan K. Booth, S. J. 
Goodman, Richard F. Warren, John J. Raffone, 
Richard W. Ford, M. M. Matthews, Dr. George W. 
Goguslavsky, Lieut. Col. Herbert Herman, Tuition 
fee $175. Address Jay R. Gould, Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute Troy, N. Y. 

University of New Hampshire Writers’ Conference, 
Durham, N. H. Founded 1938. August 17-28. Sub- 
jects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, radio, juvenile. 
Carroll S. Towle, director; faculty to be announced. 
Fees, $35-$65; room $18. Scholarships, awards. 
Expected enrollment, 100. Address Carroll S. Towle, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Washington, D. C., Writers’ Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Session at Mayflower Hotel.) Founded 
1958. May 8-9. Subjects: short stories, novels, TV 
scripts, articles, juveniles. Irv. Leiberman, director; 
writers and editors. Prizes. Address Irv. Leiberman, 
565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Workshop in Technical Writing, Tufts University 
Medford, Mass. Founded 1956. July 6-17. Subjects: 
technical writing; technical publications. John H. 
Mitchell, director; Dr. Paul H. Flint, associate director; 
Donald G. Abbott, Harold C. Buchbinder, Michael 
DiBartolomeis, John W. Fallon, Emily P. Flint, Hyman 
Kana, Leonard J. Linnehan, Robert K. Shnitzler, Ken- 
neth A. Young, others. Tuition fee, $150. Address 
James R. Strawbridge, Tufts University Summer 
School, Medford 55, Mass. 

Writers’ Conference at Columbia University, New 
York. Founded 1940. July 20-August 6. Subjects: 
short story, novel, poetry, drama, non-fiction books, 
articles, radio, television. Vernon Loggins, chairman; 
Martha Foley, Caroline Gordon, Léonie Adams, Fred 
eric Prokosch, Lionel Abel, Margaret Widdemer, 
Ernest Brennecke, Robert Greene. Free for students 
registered in’ the Summer Session. Address Vernon 
Loggins, 307: General Studies, Columbia University, 
New York 27! N. Y. 

Writers’ Conference of the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Founded 1956. 
August 11-22. Subjects: short story and article writ- 
ing. Don Traty, director; Professor Robert W. Root, 
Sue and Bill Severn. University credit. Fees, $30-$90 
per course. Expected enrollment, 30. Address Dean 
W. C. Clark, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Writing Center of the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York. Founded 1948. Summer: 14 sessions 
twice weekly, 7 weeks beginning June; fall and spring: 
15 weekly session beginning late September, early 
February, respectively. Subjects: short story, novel, 
essay, articles, literary criticism, biography, writing 
for children and young people, poetry, plays, radio, 
television. Fees, $51-$71. College credit. Awards, 
prizes. Address Dean Clara W. Mayer, New School 
+ Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York 


MIDDLE WEST 


Antioch Writers’ Conference, Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. Founded 1957. August 2-8. Sub- 
jects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry. James McConkey, 
director; George P. Elliott, Nolan Miller, Stewart 
Rishardson, W. D. Snodgrass, Hollis Summers. Fee, 
$50. Enrollment limited to 50; admission on basis of a 
manuscript submitted or on recommendations of. a 
college or university faculty member. Address Writers’ 
Conference, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Chicago Writers’ Conference, Chicago, II|. (Sessions 
at Allerton Hotel.) Founded 1955. April 17-18. 
Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, television. Irv. 
Leiberman, director; Bernard Sabath, Michael S. 
Porte, Ada Mary Weaver, Leonard Dubkin, Chris- 
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topher T. Garriott, Adele Ries, Harry H. Hunter, 
Chalmers Marquis, others. Expected enrollment, 150. 
Prizes. Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Christian Writers’ and Editors’ Conference, Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. Founded 
1948. July 4-11. Subjects: fiction, features, curricu- 
lum, poetry, photography, church publicity, missionary 
writing, devotional writing, drama, television, books, 
readable writing, experimental writing. Dedication of 
permanent Christian Writing Center and School of 
Journalism, July 5. Extension School open to those 
attending first week, July 11-August 8. Dr. Benjamin 
P. Browne, director. Fees, $20 for one week, $10 each 
for succeeding weeks. Expected enrollment, 200. 
University credit. Address Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Christian Writers Conference and Workshop, 
CMBC Bldg., 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Founded 1949. April 2-4. Subjects: fiction, articles, 
books. Janice M. Gosnell, Director; James Johnson, 
Rosalind Rinker, Joe Bayly, Eugenia Price, Robert 
Walker, Dave Enlow, Wayne Christianson, Jane Low- 
ell, Robert Thomson. Fee, $18. Address Janice M. 
Gosnell, Christian Writers’ Institute, 33 S. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Cleveland Writers’ Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Sessions at Higbee Department Store.) Founded 1952. 
June 19-20. Subjects: TV script writing, magazine 
writing and book writing, both juvenile and adult. 
Irv. Leiberman, director; TV script buyers, magazine 
editors, and publishers. Expected enrollment, 100. 
Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio, Writers’ Conference, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Sessions at a major hotel.) Founded 1958. Sep- 
tember 1 1-12. Subjects: juveniles, short stories, novels, 
TV scripts, articles. Irv. Leiberman, director; profes- 
sional writers, publishers, editors, teachers, literary 
agents. Expected enrollment, 100. Address Irv. Leiber- 
man, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Detroit Writers’ Conference, Detroit, Mich. (Ses- 
sions at Crowley, Milner & Co. Department Store.) 
Founded 1956. August 21-22. Subjects: juveniles, 
articles, fillers, TV scripts, books. Irv. Leiberman, 
director; publishers, magazine editors, prefessional 
writers, teachers of writing. Expected enrollment, 125. 
Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 
15. Ohio. 

indiana University Writers’ Conference, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Founded 1940. July 6-11. Subjects: novel, 
short story, poetry, non-fiction, children’s literature, 
television writing. Robert W. Méitchner, director; 
Nancy Wilson Ross, Stanley Young, W. T. Scott, 
Maurice Zolotow, Jean Lee Latham, Ernest Kinoy. 
Fees, $25-$40. Enrollment limited to 100. Address 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director, Indiana University 
Writers’ Conference, Bloomington, Ind. 

McKendree Writers’ Conference, McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Ill. Founded 1955. April 18. Subjects: 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, TV and radio, juveniles, 
writing for religious markets, teaching creative writ- 
ing to children. Dr. Mildred Silver, director; Helen 
D. Olds, leader. Expected enrollment, 150. Fees, $3 
adults, $1 students. Address Dr. Mildred Silver, Mc- 
Kendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 

Michigan Writers’ Conference, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Founded 1953. May 21-22. 
Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, marketing. Don- 
ald Hall, director; staff to be announced. Expected 
enrollment, 100. Fees, $5-$10 (for manuscript critic- 
ism). Address Professor Donald Hall, 2621 Haven 
Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Midwest Regional Conference of the National 
League of American Pen Women, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Sessions at Hotel Cornhusker.) May 27-28. Subject: 
“Doing and Selling.’’ Louise M. Ackerman, chairman; 
Mrs. Catherine Urban. Expected enrollment, 75. Reg- 
istration fee, $2. Non-members should apply in ad- 
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vance. Address Louise M. Ackerman, 333 W. Calvert 
St., Lincoln 2, Nebr. 

Mid-West Silver Lake Writers’ Conference, Oak 
Haven, RFD 3, Fairmont, Minn. Founded 1952. 
August 19-23. Subjects: novel, short story, non-fiction, 
poetry. Dr. P. Evans Coleman, director; authors, 
painters, judges: Messrs. Neihardt, Durant, Richards, 
Dickson, Sandburg, Oppen, Coleman. Expected en- 
rollment, 30. Poetry prizes. Work scholarships avail- 
able. Address P. Evans Coleman, Ph.D., Oak Haven, 
RFD 3, Fairmont, Minn. 

University of Kansas Writers’ Conference, Law- 
rence, Kan. Founded 1948. June 23-26. Subjects: 
short fiction and novels, juvenile writing, poetry and 
light verse, newspaper and magazine non-fiction, 
radio and TV drama. Professor Frances Grinstead, 
director; Virginia Sorensen, Bob Wormington, Betty 
Finnin, Howard Turtle, Bernice Slote. Fee $25, in- 
cluding criticism privileges. Expected enrollment, 50. 
Address Professor Frances Grinstead, 203 Flint Hall, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Writers’ Institute, University of Wisconsin (Summer 
Session), Madison, Wis. Founded 1944. June 22- 
August 14. Subjects: creative writing, fiction, non- 
fiction, interpretive biography, writing for television. 
Faculty: August Derleth, Jerry McNeely. University 
credit. Fee, $75 for the eight-week session. Address 
Professor Ricardo Quintana, Chairman, Department 
of English, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Eastern New Mexico Writers’ Workshop, Portales, 
N. M. Founded 1953. June 25-27. Subjects: play- 
writing, TV writing, novel, short story. Dr. E. Debs 
Smith, director; staff to be announced. Fee $12.50. 
Awards. University credit. Expected enrollment, 150. 
Address Dr. E. Debs Smith, Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales, N. M. 

Institute in Technical and Industrial Communica- 
tions. Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Founded 1958. July 7-11. Subjects: scientific method, 
semantic aspects in communication, scientific and 
technical reports, scientific journalism, technical 
trade journalism, house organs, textbooks, translations, 
handbooks, public relations, advertising, business and 
industrial news. Dr. Herman M. Weisman, director; 
Dr. Roy C. Nelson, Melville Thistle, Robert Carson, 
Wesley Ballard, Col. William E. Frame, Dr. William 
F. Carstens, Dick Hodgson, Willard C. Haselbush, 
others. Fees, including meals and lodging, $100. 
Address Chairman, Department of English and Mod- 
ern Languages, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 

League of Utah Writers Annual Roundup, Provo, 
Utah. Founded 1935. Just before Labor Day or a 
week-end in September—exact dates to be announced 
later. Address Theron H. Luke, President, 751 East 
560 North, Provo, Utah. 

Rush-to-the-Rockies Writers Conference, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (Sessions at Antlers Hotel.) Founded 
1958. May 22-23. Subjects: poetry, juvenile writing, 
writing for adults. Sylvia Petzoldt, chairman; speakers 
to be announced. Fee, $5. Expected enrollment, 150- 
200. Address Rae Cross, 2331 W. Kiowa St., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

The Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Founded 1930. 
July 20-August 7. Subjects: novel, non-fiction, poetry, 
short setory, juvenile, TV drama, popular science, 
marketing problems. Margaret Robb, director; A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Virginia Sorensen, Stewart Holbrook, 
Walker Gibson, Shannon Garst, Ellingwood Kay, Har- 
old Walton. Minimum tuition, $60; board and room 
available on campus. Ten scholarships for under- 
graduates, five for graduates. Enrollment limited to 
100. Address Margarret Robb, Director, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
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New York City 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


At Staten Island 
Is Happy to Announce That 
SLOAN WILSON 


Will Lead the Novel Workshop 
At Its Fourth Annual Session 


July 7- July 17 


Staff: Gorham Munson, Director; Charles 
Angoff, Hallie Burnett, Horace Gregory, 
H. R. Hays, Phyllis Whitney. 


Last year’s conferees came from 13 states, 


Canada, and Lebanon. 


For brochure about the writers conference 
held at the publishing center of America, 
write: 


Secretary, NYC Writers Conference, 
Wagner College, Staten Island 1, N.Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
y SUMMER SESSIONS 1959 


Creative writing courses in the techniques of 
fiction, non-fiction, verse, interpretive biog- 
raphy. 


AUGUST DERLETH, Visiting Lecturer 


Course in writing for television 
Prof. JERRY McNEELY, Department of Speech 


For further information, address: Department of 
English, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 


The Writers’ Institute 
June 22 - August 14 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Eleventh Annucel — June 17, 18, 19 


Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 12 sub- 
jects. Evening lectures, prominent speakers. Held at Sylvania 
Hotel. We'd like to send you our program. Write: 

EMMA 5S. WOOD, Registrar 


P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


PEMAQUID SEMINAR 
Damariscotta, Maine 


Vacations by a Maine lake, both pleasant and stimulating. 
Lively and informal groups in Creative Writing, Social 
Thought, Modern Literature, Music. Also lectures, social 
activities, swimming. June 27-Aug. 22. 
request: 


Pamphlet on 


A. F. McLean, 2 Prescott Rd., Concord, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 18 - July 31 


Workshops in playwriting, poetry, non-fiction, and 
mystery novel. Lectures. Round-table discus- 
sions dealing with practical writing problems. 


Staff of 17 professional writers. 


For descriptive brochure address 


Carl Glick, Director, California Western University 
Writers’ Conference, San Diego 6, California. 


26th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 20 to AUGUST 7 


Workshops and leaders: 
Non-Fiction 

Poetry 

Short Story 

TV Drama EE 
uvenile Fiction 
Marketing Problems 


.. A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


_.. Stewart Holbrook 


Walker Gibson 

.. William Peden 

Ellingwood Kay 

.. Virginia Sorensen 

‘ Harold Walton 

_. Staff and publishers’ 
representatives 


Write Margaret Robb, Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


AVALON INTERNATIONAL POETS’ AND 
EDITORS’ CONFERENCE, New York City, N. Y. 
OCTOBER 10-11-12 
Versification, free verse, market analysis, trends in 
modern poetry, author-editor relationships, market- 
ing, book-publishing, copyrighting, plagiarism, libel 
and personalized poetry criticism. First prize, free 
book publication, 5 cash prizes. Registration $10. 
Guest speaker: William S. Braithwaite. Details on 

request, to 


LILITH LORRAINE, Chairman 
Alpine, Texas 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Chicago — poe S 17-18 — Allerton Hotel 
Washington, D.C. — May 8-9 — Mayflower Hotel 

Cleveland, 0. — June 19-20 — Higbee’s 
Editors, writers, literary agents and publishers will lecture on 
the novel, short story, TV, juvenile and article writing. All 
registered delegates may bring a friend as our guest. Cash 
prizes! For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


The Writers’ Conference of the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Founded 1947. June 15-26. 
Subjects: novel, short story, poetry. Brewster Ghiselin, 
director; staff to be announced. Fees, $25-$45. 
Scholarships. Expected enrollment, 70. Address Brews- 
_ eta University of Utah, Salt Lake City 12, 

ta 

Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Glorieta, N. M. Founded 1953. July 30-August 5. 
Subjects: magazine article writing, fiction, juvenile 
writing, playwriting. Clifton J. Allen, director. Fee, 
$2.50. Expected enrollment, 75. Address Clifton J. 
Allen, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California Western University Writers’ Conference, 
San Diego, Calif. Founded 1958. July 18-31. 
Subjects: poetry, non-fiction, playwriting, mystery 
novel, marketing problems, public relations, science 
fiction, writing for children. Carl Glick, director; 
Stewart Holbrook, Louise Baker, Vincent McHugh, 
Neil Morgan, Floyd Crutchfield, Dale Clark, Sam 
Weston, Betty Baxter Anderson, John Storm, Hal 
Evarts, Lo Verne Wilson Brown, Pliny Castenien, Lee 
Wallace, Lucy Brown Franklin, Vivien H. Bresnehen, 
Dorothy Argow, and G. C. Edmondson. Address Carl 
Glick, California Western University Writers’ Con- 
ference, San Diego 6, Calif. 

California Writer's Conference, Hotel Claremont in 
the Oakland-Berkeiey Hills, Calif. Founded 1955. 
April 9-11. Subjects: novel, short story, TV, radio, 
movie writing, non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, junior 
novels. Lee Edson, chairman; Thomas Thompson, John 
Hawkins, Doris Gates, Margaret Girdner, Robert 
Hoarn, Luther Nichols, others. Expected enrollment, 
2,000. Address California Writers Conference, 1320 
Webster St., Oakland, Calif. 

Expanded Creative Writing Program, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. June 23-August 
1. Dr. Caroline Shrodes, director; Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark, Arthur Foff, Mark Harris, Clay Putman, Her- 
bert Wilner. Address San Francisco State College, 
1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco 27, Calif. 

Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference, Los Angeles 
State College, Los Angeles 32, Calif. Founded 1953. 
June 22-July 10. Subjects: novel, short story, poetry, 
feature writing, children’s literature. Charles E. Beck- 
with, director; James B. Moore, Frona Lane, John 
Espey, James Steel Smith, others. Address Charles 
E. Beckwith, Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 
32, California. 

Pacific Northwest international Writers Conference, 
Seattle, Wash. Founded 1956. July 30-August 1. 
Subjects: everything in writing. Themes: Inspiration 
for Beginners; Technique for Craftsmen; Reunion for 
Professionals. Donald H. Clark, president; speakers 
and conference leaders to be announced. Fee, $16. 
Rooms for visiting writers available in University of 
Washington dormitories. Address Donald H. Clark, 
303 Anderson Hal!, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Wash. 

Portland Summer Session’s Annual Writers Con- 
ference, Portland, Ore. August 3-14. Subjects: novel, 
juveniles, poetry, short story, non-fiction, playwriting. 
Anthony Netboy, director; Jessamyn West, Karl Sha- 
piro, Evelyn S. Lampman, Charles Gaupp, Jacques 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 13 weeks. 
Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, or poetry instruc- 
tion; room. meals. Reference: WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures. Or, I'll help you sell by 
mail coaching. $1 M. words. $10 Mo. (20th Yr.) Free 
brochure. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


HAVE A PROFITABLE 


6—WRITERS: LEARN 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. 


1959 VACATION 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Techniqu 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURS 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) 
‘WR. EARN! (New re to — 3-00 
From 


Contoocook, New 
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Barzun. Academic credit. Address Robert J. Gridley, 
Coordinator of Workshops, Portland Summer Session, 
Box 1491, Portland 1, Ore. 

The Writers’ Round-up of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
June 30-July 1. Conducted by Eugene Branch, Nation- 
al League of American Pen Women, in cooperation 
with University of Oregon. Subjects: articles, novels, 
juveniles, short stories, radio and TV, poetry. Mrs. 
Tom (Gwenn) Powers, chairman; writers, professors, 
editors, publishers. Fee, $2.50. Address Mrs. Tom 
Powers, 325 Figueroa St., Eugene, Ore. 

Writers’ Week in Pasadena, Pasadena, Calif. (Morn- 
ing sessions in Pasadena City Library; evening ses- 
sions at Pasadena City College Library—Harbeson 
Hall.) May 11-14. Helen Hinckley, coordinator and 
moderator. No fees. 


SOUTH 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Petit Jean State 
Park, Ark. Founded 1944. June 6-8. Subjects: short 
story, juvenile writing, poetry, journalism. Anna Nash 
Yarbrough, director; staff to be announced. Registra- 
tion fee, $1 per day. Cash awards. Address Arkansas 
Writers’ Conference, 510 East St., Benton, Ark. 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop, Hendersonville, 
N. C. June 28-August 28. Subjects: creative writing 
(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile); painting. Fees, 
including room and board, $45 per week up. En- 
rollment limited to 50. Address Evelyn G. Haynes, 
Director, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 

Morehead Writers’ Workshop, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky. Founded 1952. July 27-August 
7. Subjects: short story, novel, non-fiction. Albert 
Stewart, director; Robert Francis, James Still, Harry 
Harrison Kroll, others. Fees: tuition $15 per week; 
room $3 per week. Address Albert Stewart, Box 841, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 

Ozark Writer-Artists Pow-wow, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
(Sessions at Basin Park Hotel.) Founded 1937. May 
28-30. Subjects: juvenile writing, articles and fea- 
tures, regional literature, short stories, books, con- 
fessions, poetry. Cora Pinkley-Call, president; Rosa 
Marinoni, Bonnie-Lela Crump, Lida Wilson Pyles, 
Bessie Heck, others. Fee, $1. Expected enrollment, 
100. Address Cora Pinkley-Call, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Southern States Writing Workshops, Camp Cherry- 
field for Adults, Brevard, N. C. July 25-August 8. 
Subjects: poetry, short story, novel, drama, non- 
fiction. Faculty: Louise Blackwell, Louis DeJean, 
Eunice Bradley, others. Address Louise Blackwell, 
2301 Elliston Place, Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Southern Writers’ Workshop, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Founded 1957. August 2-7. Subjects: 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, drama, television. Frazier 
Moore, director; John Selby, James Playsted Wood, 
Edd Winfield Parks, Samuel Goldwyn Jr., Annie Laurie 
Williams. Expected enrollment, 75. Address Director, 
Southern Writers’ Workshop, Henry W. Grady School 
of Jaurnalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

University of Miami-American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers Photojournalism Conference, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Founded 1957. April 22-25. Subject: 
photojournaalism. Wilson Hicks, Morris Gordon, co- 
chairmen; photographers, editors, writers. Fee, $40. 
Expected enrollment, 200. Address Wilson Hicks. P.O. 
Box 8107, University of Miami Branch, Coral Gables 
46, Fla. 

Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Ridgecrest, N. C. Founded 1931. June 18-24. Sub- 
jects: fiction, magazine articles writing, juvenile writ- 
ing, playwriting. Clifton J. Allen, Director. Fee, $2.50. 
Expected enrollment, 150. Address Clifton J. Allen, 
127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SOUTHWEST 


Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(Sessions on campus of the University of Corpus 


Apri, 1959 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
(The Student-Centered Conference) 
JULY 6-11, 1959 


As always, a truly distinguished staff 
of successful professional writers . . . 
Nancy Wilson Ross—Novel 
Stanley Young—Short Story 
Maurice Zolotow—Nonfiction 
Winfield Townley Scott—Poetry 
Ernest Kinoy—tTelevision Writing 
Jean Lee Latham—Writing for Children 


Every Conference member is entitled to a per- 
sonal consultation with the staff member in 
charge of the workshop in which he submits 
a manuscript, and no additional reading fees 
are charged. 


The size of the Conference is limited to 100 and 
the enrollment in each workshop is limited 
to 25; the atmosphere is stimulating and 
friendly; the Conference is entirely air-con- 
ditioned. 

For particulars write Robert W. Mitchner, Director 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


EASTERN REGIONAL CHRISTIAN 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
St. Davids, Pa. June 20-25 
Write to 


Dr. Ben Browne 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


5th ANNUAL 
McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


One Help-Filled ay | Day — Saturday, April 18 
Leader, Helen D. Olds, of Little Neck, N. Y. Workshops in 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, TV and radio, juveniles, writing for 
religious markets, teaching creative writing to children. Fees, 
$3 adults; $1 college and high school students. Address: 


Dr. Mildred Silver, Director 
McKendree College Lebanon, Illinois 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: “Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner’s manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and ficting writing.” 
$2.00 per copy postpaid 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 


Box 89 Claremont, California 
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The Byliners invite you to attend their “house- 
party for writers,” the 15th 


Southwest Writers Conference 
June 13-16 


COME, listen to, consult, talk shop with Publishers, Editors, 


Critics, Agents 
COME, enjoy sailing, pening, a south of the border auto- 
graph party, beachcombing on Padre Island 


@ $1000 in cash awards 
@ Manuscripts returned with comment 
@ Criticism, contacts, sales 


A rare opportunity for both as and experienced writers 
—a chance to listen to, meet and talk with some of the nation’s 
outstanding personalities! 


Charles Ferguson, John Ciardi, Harrison Smith, J. Frank Dobie, 
Fred Gipson, Ruel McDaniel, Frank X. Tolbert, George G. 
Williams, Nancy Poteat Hobby, Dr. J. A. Carroll, Timothy 
Seldes, Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, Joe A. Small, Sy ¥ Steven- 
son, Frank Wardlaw, Wilfred McCormick, Dr. . A. Stigler, 
Ken Harper, Cash Asher, M. D. McElroy, Zeiger oe, Laura V. 
Hammer, Garland Roark, Van Chandler, Rita Naylor, Walt 
Wiggins, J. Meredith Tatton, Charles Beckman, J. L. Baugh- 
man, Lynwood Giacomini, Arlene Karson, Essie Forrester 
O’Brien, Brownie O'Neil, Harnett T. Kane, Katharine Evans, 
Lon Tinkle, Camilla Campbell, Jess Blair, Van Chandler, John 
Fisher, Rudolph Hill and others 


Write now for brochure and contest rules to 
Secretary Reva Gregg 


308 Katherine Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 


State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania 


CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 
CONFERENCE 


July 13 to 31, 1959 

JOHN CIARDI 

LOUIS G. JENNINGS 
JOHN B. SHENK 

(9 sessions) 

and Tour of Amish Country 


MALCOLM COWLEY 
RICHARD GEHMAN 
HELGA SANDBURG 

DR. MARY BRIGHTBILL 
(10 sessions) 


MARGARET WIDDEMER 

CID RICKETTS SUMNER 
SHIRLEY WATKINS 

(9 sessions) 

Fee: $11 to $15 per week. Quarters and meals: $14 per week 
eed. encouraged or three college credits as Eng. 34, 
44, or 


Poetry: 


Week of July 13 


Criticism: 


Weck of July 20 


Fiction Writing: 
Week of July 27 


Write: L. S. Lingenfelter, Director 


Writers and Students of 
FICTION @ NON-FICTION @ POETRY 
JUVENILE FICTION @ DRAMA 
Make this ‘summer notab’e in your writing and learning achieve- 
ments. Opens June 28th. Four terms: 2-week and 3-week. Tuition: 
$15 a week. Board and cabin: $40 to $55. Write for booklet B. 


Workshop, Inc. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


nee Christi Fine Arts Colony 
WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


Campus, University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
une 1 to 
Dr. John A. Carroll, Director, and Others. 
Write to: 


Mrs. Howell Ward, President 


801 South Broadway Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Christi.) Founded 1946. June 1-13. Subject: creative 

writing. John Alexander Carroll, director of the work- 
shop. Fees, $25-$40 tuition, board and room $3.50 
per day. University credit. Enrollment limited. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Howell Ward, President, Corpus Christi 
a Arts Colony, 801 S. Broadway, Corpus Christi, 
ex. 

Short Course on Professional Writing, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. Founded 1938. June 8-10. 
Subjects: all, with emphasis on writing books and 
writing for magazines. Foster-Harris, Dwight V. Swain, 
Paul R. Reynolds, others. Workshops on short story, 
novel, poetry, non-fiction, etc. Fees, not above $15. 
Address Professor Foster-Harris, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Southwest Writers Conference, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(Sessions at Robert Driscoll Hotel.) Founded 1944. 
June 13-16. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
TV, writing for juveniles. Dee Woods, director; Lon 
Tinkle, Harnett T. Kans, Harrison Smith, Charles 
Ferguson, John Ciardi, Fred Gipson, J. Fred Dobie, 
Dr. Walter Prescott-Webb, Garland Roark, George 
G. Williams, Timothy Seldes, Walt Wiggins, Frank 
Wardlaw, Frank Tolbert, Wilfred McCormick, Ruel 
McDaniel, Zeiger Hay, Joe A. Small, others. $1,000 
in prizes. Expected enrollment, 400. Address Reva 
Griggs, Secretary, 308 Katherine Drive, Corpus 
Christi Tex. 

Southwest Writers’ Workshop and Conference, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Founded 1951. June 22-July 3. Sub- 
jects: novel, short story, drama, television, factual 
prose (article, essay, biography, criticism), poetry 
(humorous and serious). Weldon F. Heald and Phyllis 
W. Health, co-directors; visiting writers, editors, pub- 
lishers. College credit. Expected enrollment, 35. 
Address Registrar, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

West Texas State College Writers’ Conference, 
Canyon, Tex. Founded 1950. June 1-6. Faculty: Dave 
Hanig, Loula Grace Erdman, Laura Chinn, Al Dewlan, 
others. Fees, $3 per day, or $10 for entire session; 
housing at regular college rates. Address A. Kirl 
Knott, Department of English, West Texas State 
College, Canyon, Tex. 


CANADA 


Christian Writers’ Association of Canada, Toronto 
Bible College, 16 Spadina Road, Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. Founded 1954. October 17-18. Workshops and 
panel discussions. George M. Bowman, president; 
Eugenia Price. Fee, probably $3.50. Address George 
M. Bowman, 29 Point Grey Crescent, Scarborough, 
Ont., Canada. 

Laurentian Writers’ Conference, Fermanagh Lodge, 
Lake Manitou South, P. Q., Canada. Founded 1953. 
June 15-19. Subjects: novels, mysteries, confessions, 
non-fiction, writing problems in general. E. Louise 
Cushing, director; Mildred Hobbs. Fees, none; board, 
room, and transportation from bus depot at Ste. 
Agathe, $25. Restricted to serious women writers. 
Expected attendance, 6. Address Miss E. Louise Cush- 
ing, 820 Buchanan St., Montreal 9, Canada. 


MEXICO 


Instituto Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato, Mexico. Founded 1938. June 15-August 31. 
Subjects: novel, short story, travel, radio, television, 
non-fiction, photography, Spanish. Ashmead Scott, 
director of writing courses; Peter Olwyler, others to 
be announced. Fees, $40 a month (students may en- 
ter at any time). University credit. Expected enroll- 
ment, 50. Address Stirling Dickinson, Director, In- 
stituto Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico. 

Mexico City College Creative Writing Center, Mexi- 


AUTHOR JOURNALISI 


co, D. F. Founded 1950. June 22-August 28. Sub- 
jects: fiction techniques, radio and TV, fact writing. 
E. J. Robins, director. College credit. Address Admis- 
sions, Mexico City College, Carretera Mexico-Toluca, 
Km. 16, Mexico 10, D. F., Mexico. 


WEST INDIES 


Bermuda Writers’ Conference. (Sessions at St. 
George Hotel.) Founded 1958. July 18-24. Subjects: 
articles, fillers, short stories, TV scripts. Irv. Leiber- 
man, tour director and writing instructor. Tour price 
for all-expense air trip with writing instruction, 
$227.95. Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Writers’ Floating Workshop. Founded 1956. June 
27-July 4, July 11-18. Subjects: TV and radio, 
poetry, short story, novel, article. Mrs. Fay Oppen- 
heim, director; Pauline Bloom. All-expense trip to 
Bermuda or Nassau with instruction, $188 up. Ad- 
dress American Foreign Travel Associates, Attention 
ah Fay Oppenheim, 34 S. Clinton St., Doylestown, 
a. 


The following is not properly classified as a writers’ 
conference but is added because of its relation to the 
subject: 


Summer Course in Publishing Procedures, Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass. June 17-July 28. Subjects: 
opportunities and requirements of publishing, publish- 
ing skills and techniques. Helen D. Venn, director; 
staff members of book and magazine publishing firms. 
Open only to recent college graduates or workers in 
some branch of publishing. Tuition fee, $200. Scholar- 
ships. Address Publishing Procedures Course, Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass. 


ALREADY HELD 


Drury College Writers’ Conference. March 20-21. 


NASTY WORD 
By Ernet JAcoBson 


‘There’s surely a gimmick, 
A secret, a trick 

‘To Becoming a Writer, 
So whisper it quick! 

No twist will I spurn, 
And no task will I shirk. 
But, horrors, don’t tell me 
‘The answer is—WORK! 


| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
| $1600 Cash Awards” | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 
| send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 
Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. | 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-4 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 


FREE book, ‘“‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,”” and full details about your Best Book Contest 
for 1959. | 
| Mr. 
Mrs. 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 


% In addition to the cash awards . . . During the past 4 
years Pageant Press has paid out $148,400 to authors! 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
50¢ per 1,000 words with minor corrections 
WORK MAILED FLAT 
ANN SPRY 


11630 Ziegler Taylor, Michigan 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the ee procedure a = 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. 0. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 

SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 
Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. : 
Send for free information. 
THE SAGER AGENCY 

Beverly Hills, California 


BH Box 224 


APPRAISAL FEES: 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 


$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book or play. 


EDITING ... COACHING ... REVISION ... MARKETING 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor .. . 
1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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FILLERS —- The Market in 1959 


ANY writers find fillers a reasonably profitable 

side line. Most of them, of course, bring 

only small checks, though a few magazines 
pay as much as $100 or $150 for special types of 
fillers. 

There is vast variety in fillers—jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams, satires, puzzles, quizzes, curious facts, 
how-to items, inspirational incidents. Generally 
speaking, the filler with a fresh twist, usually hu- 
morous, has the widest market. 

Writing fillers is good exercise in condensation, 
especially valuable to a beginner. If they are good, 
they sell pretty readily and thus give a young 
writer a bit of encouragement. 

The following list covers representative maga- 
zines which state their hospitality to fillers. Many 
other magazines use them but do not wish to be 
listed lest they be overwhelmed with freelance 
contributions. 

An interested writer will look over as many 
magazines as possible and submit appropriate 
material to any which he finds publish fillers. Also 
he will watch for contests seeking special types of 
filler material—letters, jokes, solutions to personal 
problems presented by readers. 

Also there is some opportunity to place recipes 
and brief household hints with women’s and home 
service magazines and also with farm journals, 
usually state rather than national or regional. A 
writer has to examine copies of the magazines to 
see which ones use such material—rarely do the 
editors care to mention the fact in a writers’ maga- 
zine. 

One should keep in mind the fact the demand 
for freelance recipes is far less than it used to be. 
More and more magazine staffs develop their own 
recipes. 

Most magazines will return fillers if a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Some have 
the policy of returning no fillers. This practice 
introduces complications for the writer, who can’t 
be sure if his contribution has been accepted or 
rejected. It is up to a writer to decide whether he 
wants to submit material to a non-returning pub- 
lication. 

In general it is best to submit fillers in the same 
form as other manuscripts—on 11 paper. 
Some writers use 3 x 5 paper or cards for jokes and 
aphorisms. In no case should more than one filler 
be put on a sheet, no matter how much room 
there is. 

Rates in the list are per word or per item. Acc. 
means payment on acceptance. Pub. means pay- 
ment on publication. 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Shorts 
1,000 words or less—anything with an unusual and 
— adventure background. $10-$25 an article. 

cc. 


The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New York 22. 
Material pertaining to all phases of home making and 
maintenance, how-to items. John M. Carter, Editor. 
Rate based on value and length of material. Acc. 

The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. Address Parting Shots Editor. Anecdotes 
of everyday American humor—home, work, or play— 
to 300 words. $20. Acc. 

The AOPA Pilot, Box 5960, Washington 14, D.C. 
Features 100-300 words built around a single photo- 
graph related to flying. $5-$10. Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, lowa. Recipes; brief items for departments 
—How-to for the Homemaker, How-to for the Handy- 
man, How-to for the Home Gardener. Must be appro- 
priate for gardened-home families. Hugh E. Curtis, 
Editor. $5-$10. Pub. 

Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Puzzles, things to do, short biographical inci- 
dents of great people, action photographs in interest- 
ing places. Norma Jean Sullivan, Editor. Low rates. 
Acc. 

Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Contains a back- 
of-the-book section called The Duffel Bag averaging 
10 pages an issue and consisting mostly of brief, 
photo-illustrated text on subjects of interest to boys 
such as how-to-do-it, modelmaking, crafts, hobbies, 
sports, nature, pets, and (less frequently) true adven- 
ture stories of about 800 words. 3 magazine page 
$50, Y2 page $75, 1 page $100. Acc. 

The Catholic Digest, 44 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 
True accounts of rewards for unseeking kindness; 
incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church. Under 300 words; $50 each. Short pieces il- 
lustrating the instinctive goodness of human nature; 
amusing or inspiring tales for “In Our Parish’’ and 
“‘In Our House’’—$20 each. ‘Flights of Fancy,”’ pic- 
turesque figures of speech with exact source given, $2 
each. Pub. MSS. submitted to these departments not 
acknowledged or returned. 

Calvacade, Epic, Valor, Sensation, Women in Crime, 
True Crime, Police Detective, Exposé Detective, Skye 
Publishing Co., 16 East 55th St., New York 22. Ad 
dress fillers for all eight magazines to William Car- 
rington Guy, Editorial Director. Oddities, quizzes, un- 
usual crimes, unusual laws, sports shorts, true ad- 
venture, etc. $10-$15 each. Acc. 

Ceramic Age, 9th-Chester Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. News stories on the commercial manufacture of 
ceramics, glass, and heavy clay products. Raymond 
J. Brown. 2c, photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

The Christian Parent, 1 Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Short articles 100-500 words with a child-training 
angle or related to the Christian home. Martin P. 
Simon, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. Address fillers to Family Features Edi- 
tor. Anecdotes, quizzes, how-to and factual items, 
and other brief material of general reader interest. 
Rate based on length. Acc. 

Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Fillers relating to Christian work, for late pri- 


PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Considered by author who will help determined writer anxious 
to sell. Send short stories with $1.00 per thousand words 
evaluation fee, refunded against help given later. Query about 


book scripts. 
EVERARD BLYDEN 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Work Guaranteed to be Satisfactory 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections. One carbon if desired. 
EDITH HARDY 


3 West Main St. Hart, Michigan 
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mary, junior, and senior young people. Must have 
evangelical Christian emphasis. 34c¢ up. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Humor- 
ous stories, anecdotes, and jokes that can be enjoyed 
bya family audience; preferred length, 80-100 words, 
but up to 500 words if worth that length. “Silver 
Linings’’—stories of faith and inspiration under 500 
words. Quizzes of general interest—should have at 
least 30 questions and a central theme. Address Filler 
Editor. About 10c¢ a word for fillers, $50 for ‘’Silver 
Linings,’’ about $75 each for quizzes. Pub. 

The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Almost wholly Canadian items related 
to agriculture and homemaking. Lorne Hurd. Varying 
rates. Acc. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., 
Denver 1, Colo. Fillers with strong Western peg. 1 Yac 
up. Acc. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Ex- 
periences, ancedotes, hobbies, and other material of 
appeal to the reader of a general family magazine; 
length 100-500 words. $10-$25. Acc. 

The Family Handyman, 117 E. 31st St., New York. 
How-to items made up of text and photos and/or 
sketches. Small or large home repair, improvement, re- 
modeling items on how-to basis. Address Morton 
Waters, Executive Editor. To $50 per page. Pub. 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. ‘‘Aims to accomplish two purposes: be a down-to- 
earth business magazine for farmers, yet also a family 
magazine for human beings who happen to live on a 
farm. To accomplish both purposes, it looks hardest 
for ideas that its readers can use—is less of a market 
for material that is interesting but not very useful. 
Most stories are short, 500 words or less.’’ Also typo- 
graphical errors, jokes, quotes, how-to items for farm 
and home. C. P. Streeter, Editor; Lane M. Palmer, 
Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Fate Magazine, 845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
300-word fact articles for departments, True Mystic 
Experiences and My Proof of Survival. Mary Margaret 
Fuller, Editor. $5. Pub. 

Field & Stream, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
How-to fillers about shooting, fishing, and related 
subjects. 300-500 words. 10c. Acc. 

Flower Grower—The Home Garden Magazine, 2049 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17. Vegetable 
and salad recipes. How-to items on something to 


IF YOU WRITE SHORT-SHORTS 


Practically every writer who tackles fiction 
at all tries his hand at the short-short. The 
demand for good examples of this type of 
story is heavy—and steadily growing. 

If you write short-shorts, you will need the 
special market list in the May Author & 
Journalist. Here you'll find up-to-date in- 
formation on what magazines are buying 
short-shorts and the qualities they are look- 
ing for in what they buy. 

In addition to this important market list. 
the May number will contain articles on 
problems of writing, last-minute information 
from editorial offices, announcements of 
contests, and the other outstanding features 
that make AdJ so necessary to the writer. 

If you are not a subscriber, start now 
and make sure of receiving the May and 
subsequent help-filled issues. Use the handy 
order form on Page 31. 
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TRAVEL WRITERS WANTED! 


Travel articles and photos are being bought by editors every 

You too can sell to this profitable market! The fact-filled “"Travel- 

Writer’s Passport’’ gives you the facts you need: editors’ wants 

and a detailed listings of 200 magazines and newspapers; list- 
of over 200 official sources of a books, guides; 40 

travel-book publishers, etc. $1.00, no 


Free Reference Guide with every order! 
Order today from publisher: 


Martin B. Gross, 1118 Boynton Ave., New York 72, N. y. | 


Enclosed is $1.00 for which please send me the ‘Travel- 
Writer’s Passport’’ and my free Reference Guide. | 


Zone, State 


POEM & SONG WRITERS! 
Don’t mail song poems or music anywhere! Write for safe, 
correct procedure first! State what you write, poems or 
music, or both. We have been in business since 1938! 


SONG SERVICE — 
333 West 56th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each = 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $i 2 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


AA. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 ¥ 1943) 
2140 Empire St., 5, California 


ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY, 1959 


Send 3 to 5 best short poems BUT NO MONEY. Prompt report. 
35 years experience, 1800 titles, Nat'l. Adv. Individual cloth 
bound poetry books $146.50 up. Line Drawings included FREE. 
PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Ave. (Prompt Delivery) Dallas 17, Texas 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 1677-A Casselberry, Florida 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘’You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. | Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer. 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 

910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan, Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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MSS. WANTED 


Studio executive and professional editor-writer seek- 
ing screen plays, TV scripts, shorts, and novels to 
evaluate merits for production and publication. 


Personalized coaching if required. Agenting arranged 
if qualified. Terms: Shorts—$1.00 per M, minimum 
—$5.00. 2 Hr TV—$10.00, 1 Hr TV—$20.00. Stand- 
ard length novels and screen plays—$25.00. Stamped, 
return envelope, please. 


Martin 


and 


Sterling 
Hollywood 28, California 


Box 2430 


SONGWRITERS 


Trying to get your ne published? Our members achiev- 
ing success with Guild help. For lyric writers: free 
melodies by composers who share expenses as well as 
profits. Free brochure. 


National Songwriters’ Guild 


15R Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


THE HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 
Clear. . . concise . . . comprehensive 


96 pages, packed with the help you need to write poems 
successfully. Tells how to test your own work. One dollar 
postpaid. Order your copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 


today. 
Gail Brook Burket 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, Illinois 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. “4 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting techniqiie 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, 
aiso month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
P.O. Box 1677-A Casselberry, Florida 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
raph Records 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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build for the garden out of wood, aluminum, or 
concrete; not more than 200 words, accompanied if 
possible by diagrams and photos. $5. Acc. 

Forest & Outdoors Magazine, 4795 St. Catherine 
St. West, Montreal, Canada. Photo stories only per- 
taining to outdoors. No swimming, skiing, horticul- 
tural activities. Fishing, hunting, conservation, forest- 
ry, animal life. Photo fillers: 1-3 photos pertaining 
to unusual outdoor subjects; e.g., trapper who lost 
teeth and made own set from deer teeth with house- 
hold cement. $3-$5 a photo. Second rights purchased 
on occasion. Pub. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Filler to 400 
words relating to Christian principles applied in 
business. 2c up. Acc. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Oddities. Children’s 
quizzes, puzzles, poems to 12 lines, juvenile fiction 
600-750 words. Illustrated articles, 300-600 words, 
appealing to readers in small towns. Address Kenneth 
D. Loss. 2c, photos, $3. Acc. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
“Unfortunately we’ve never been able to define our 
fillers to our own satisfaction, and we're afraid we 
can‘t define them for anybody else, except that they 
should be short.’ See the magazine for types of ma- 
terial used. $20. Acc. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. Novel 
things for children 4-12 to make and do. $3.50-$25 
per unit. Acc. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Occasional! fillers of interest to Christian home 
and family groups. To 3c. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. Address fillers to Doyle L. Green, Man- 
aging Editor. Anecdotes, hobbies, experiences, handy 
hints for householders, occasional how-to items; fillers 
300-1,000 words on any subject of current interest, 
philosophical, faith-promoting, etc. 1 Yac a word. Acc. 

Joker, Comedy, Gaze, Jest, Humorama, Breezy, 
Gee-Whiz, Snappy, ali eight published by Humorama, 
Inc., 667 Madison Ave., New York 21. Anecdotes, 
jokes, parodies, humorous aphorisms, epigrams, 
puzzles. Maximum 200 words for jokes and anec- 
dotes. Satires to 1,000 words. Ernest N. Devwver, 
Editor. 3c a word for jokes and anecdotes, 75c each 
for epigrams, aphorisms. Acc. 

Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 42nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes juvenile furniture, outdoor play 
equipment, wheel goods and accessories, toys—no 
soft goods. B. H. Hellman, Editor-in-Chief. 2c, photcs 
$3.50-$5. Pub. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Anecdotes, aphorisms, short paragraphs 
in such fields as philosophy, semantics, origin of cus- 
toms, maxims. $7.50-$15. Acc. 

Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main St., Wichita, 
Kan. Jokes; anecdotes to 500 words. Charles E. Jones, 
Editor. Acc. 

Maclean's, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Address fillers to lan Sclanders. Canadian- 
ecdote section uses anecdotes 200-500 words taken 
from the Canadian past and fully documented. $50. 
Short humor, 25 words up, at rates $15-$150. 
Witty poems 2-10 lines, $5-$15. Parade department 
pays $5-$10 for brief topical anecdotes from the 
Canadian scene. Acc. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. One-page articles (500 words) and picture sets 
($100) and half-page articles and picture sets ($45) 
on new inventions, gadgets, weapons, planes, cars, 
hobbies—almost anything in the science-mechanical 
field. One-photo fillers complete with captions on 
short cuts in hcme. Single photos (8x10 glossies) $i0- 
$15. Address Larry Sanders, Feature Editor, or Bob 
Brightman, Home and Shop Editor. Acc. 


AUTHOR g- JOURNALIST 


Modern Photography, 33 W. 60th St., New York 
23. Items on photographic kinks, short cuts, with 1- 
3 photopraghic illustrations, horizontal glossies 8x10; 
text and/or capition 100-500 words. Jacqueline 
Balish, Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

My Chum, | Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Puzzles, 
hobbies, how-to items, suitable for children. 4-14. All 
spiritually helpful. Martin P. Simon, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

National Roofer, Siding & Insulation Contractor, 
315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Oddities with trade 
connection; sales tips, how-to items; experiences relat- 
ed to the industry—100-300 words. Especially local 
contractor news; no obituaries. No clippings except 
local contractor news items. Ic. Pub. 

National Skiing, Box 7858, Lakewood Branch, Den- 
ver 15, Colo. Anecdotes, epigrams, oddities pertain- 
ing to skiing. 50c per published inch. Pub. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. A few fillers on nature subjects 200-500 
words with a picture. 2c. Acc. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
Short satirical humor. Cartoon ideas. Good rates. Acc. 

The New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. Address fillers to Lester Markel, Sun- 
day Editor. Oddities; quizzes with a news peg; short 
articles with direct relationship to current news, but 
lightly done and narrower in scope than full-length 
pieces. $30 a column. Acc. 

Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 3331, State Capitol 
Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. ‘‘“Oddments’’ (offbeat 
material about Oklahoma). 2c. Pub. 

PEN (Public Employees News), 444 Sherman St., 
Denver 3, Colo. Fillers under 150 words with light, 
humorous touch and suitable for family readership. 
Address J. Rex Fleming, Assistant Editor. To 3c. Acc. 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Anecdotes, oddities, sales suggestions, experiences, 
hints on care or rearing of dogs; maximum 250 words. 
No fiction. 50c a published inch. Pub. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
Fillers on new developments in fields of science, me- 
chanics, invention, industry, achievement, discovery, 
and hobbies of a mechanical nature. $10 per photo 
and brief article. Prefers photos with human interest 
and stressing the mechanical. How-to-do-it articles on 
craft and shop work with photos and rough drawings. 
Short items about new and easier ways to do every- 
day tasks. Good rates. Acc. 

Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. Original 
anecdotes to 150 words for the use of public speakers. 
Original epigrams. Occasional light verse. Maxwell 
Droke. Varying rates according to quality. Acc. 


The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. Address 
fillers to Miss Edith L. Miller, Department Editor. 
Anecdotes, jokes, aphorisms, typographical errors, ex- 
periences. Puzzles and quizzes only if previously pub- 
lished. Toward More Picturesque Speech ($10). Life 
in These United States, Life in This Wide World, and 
Humor in Uniform ($100). Material for these depart- 
ments must be true and not previously published. 
Laughter the Best Medicine, Personal Glimpses, Quot- 
able Quotes; payment for these departments according 
to length. In the case of already published material, 
full source must be given—author, magazine or news- 
paper, date and page. Pub. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Filler material which has specia! and immediate ap- 
peal for young married couples and which will amuse 
and divert readers. Occasionally uses humorous or 
lightly philosophical verse (including groups of poems 
with related themes); unusual puzzles; humorous, 
touching, or warm narratives of 500 to 1,000 words 
which will give the reader some kind of rewarded 
feeling. Consideration will be given to original fillers 
not listed above. Address Patricia Simon. Top rates. 
Acc. 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Bivd., Davis Islands Tampa, Fla. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. \’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 
our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 
featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Street N 


391 East 149th ew York 55, N. Y. 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Join our successful authors in a com- 
YOUR plete publishing program: publicity, 


advertising, lovely books. Send for 

FREE manuscript report and copy of 

How To Publish Your Book. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. 1J4 

200 Varick Street, New York 14 


The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. Puz 
zles, quizzes, other filler as needed. Must interest 
business men. $7.50 each for puzzles and quizzes, 
varying rates for other material. Acc. Currently over- 
stocked. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Indenpendce Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. The Perfect Squelch—authentic, 
unpublished anecdotes. (‘Keep in mind that The Per- 
fect Squelch is primarily a humor feature; grim and 
unpleasant squelches are not welcome. The person 
squelched is ‘the villain of the act’ and should deserve 
squelching.’’) $100. Original, unpublished epigrams— 
preferably one short sentence not heavily philosophical. 
$10. Other filler features such as You Be the Judge 
are used, but there is too heavy a backlog of material 
to permit of considering contributions now. Address 
fillers to Box 234, as above. Acc. 

Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11. How-to-do-it construction projects, including ‘’shop 
kinks.’ Emphasis on drawings or photos of professional 
quality actually showing “how’’; materials list with 
sources of supply on built projects. Works at least four 
months in advance. Don Dinwiddie, Editor. Good 
rates. Acc. 

The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22. 
Address fillers to Editor, Dollars for Dealers. 100-200 
word ideas for display, selling, goodwill building, etc., 
successfully used by retail stores in the furniture field. 
$2 each. Pub. No submissions acknowledged or re- 
turned. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. Articles to 650 
words, preferably illustrated, on birds, animals, 
gardening, games, things to make and do. For boys 
and girls about 9-12. 2c. Acc. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. Filler material of 
any length of interest to skiers nationally and inter- 
nationally. Shorts 100-400 words—humorous, unique, 
how-to-do-it, human interest, historical, about skiing 
—especially welcome. Fred Springer-Miller, Managing 
Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
Hints and how-to items pertaining to the outdoor 
field—hunting, fishing, camping, boating, etc. One 
or two columns with black and white photos. Ted 
Kesting, Editor. $50-$75. Acc. 

Star Weekly Magazine, 80 King St., W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, Psychological quizzes. Varying rates. 
Acc. 


Storyland, Christian Board of Education, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Handicraft articles under 500 words; simple puzzles. 
For children 4-9. About Yec a word. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. How-to fillers for 
children 9-12. 1c. Acc. 

Summer & Casual Furniture, | 14 E. 42nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes all outdoor and indoor-outdoor 
casual furniture. B. H. Hellman, Editor-in-Chief. 2c, 
photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Puzzles, quizzes, jokes suited to a religious magazine. 
$1-$6. Acc. 

Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
In the market for general interest cartoons; over- 
stocked with doctor-nurse situations. No other filler. 
$25. Acc. 


Today’s Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Anecdotes, hints, how-to items, experiences, relating 
to a business girl’s work or way of life. Preferred 
length 250-400 words, but may be shorter. Address 
Mary Jollon. $10 up per filler. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, quizzes, games for children 9-11. Evelyn 
Nevin Ferguson, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

True Detective, 206 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 
Fillers on the lighter side of crime; all must be true 
with corroborating research material. Shorts and 1-2 
columns $25-$35, spots $4. Acc. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 51 1-513 Oakland Ave., Bal- 
timore 12, Md. A magazine concerned solely with 
Thoroughbred horse racing. Raleigh S. Burroughs, Ed- 
itor. Hoss-Word Puzzles (crossword) using as many 
turf names and terms as possible—15 squares each 
way; pen or pencil sketch adequate. $5. Pub. Oddities 
for Racing Rarities department; indicate source of 
material—with clippings if possible. $1. Pub. 

U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, Washington 6. 
D. C. Anecdotes, oddities, hints, how-to items, hob- 
bies, experiences—directed toward service wives or 
dealing with service life in some manner. Humor al- 
ways welcome. Household hints primarily from 
readers’ letters for which payment is not made. 
Length for fillers, 250-750 words. $1-$5. Pub. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, games, quizzes of interest to younger teen- 
age readers. Ic a word up. Acc. 

Wallpaper & Wallcovering, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes wallpaper retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers. B. H. Hellman, Editor-in-Chief. 
2c, photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

Weekend Magazine, 23] James St., W., Mon- 
treal, Canada. A limited market for topical fillers of 
special interest to Canadian readers. $75 up. Acc. 

Western World Magazine, 1626 Jefferson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Fillers of literary quality 
slanted toward the Atlantic Community. Acc. 

Workbench, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. Practical suggestions, illustrated or not, for per- 
sons with home workshops or doing their own home 
repairs and improvements; maximum 750 words. All 
must be based on actual experience. Theodore M. 
O'Leary, Editor. $2-$15. Pub. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. New England anecdotes 
and jokes not over 100 words. $1-$5. Pub. 

Your Life, Your Health, Woman’s Life, 1 1 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Address fillers to Your Life to be 
considered for all these publications. Anecdotes, 
quizzes. Especially interested in anecdotes featuring 
well-known persons, also personal experiences with 
amusing, warmly human, or inspirational angles. 
Maximum, 300 words. John J. Green, Managing 
Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Your New Baby, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Material dealing with all aspects of baby care to 
1,500 words, $15-$80. Acc. Monthly department, 
Good Ideas from Other Mothers, pays $5 on publica- 
tion for brief items on how particular problems in- 
volving baby care were solved—150-200 words. Mrs. 
Maja Bernath. Acc. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 
THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 
highest rates. This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: ‘’] read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 


This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. | felt it was something of a classic . 


. .” It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


AUTHOR JOURNALIST 


ADEAS se 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


LOVE OR io shoo oe t outlines with surprise endi 
losep 


NEW AND — BOOKS. List 10c. Book Trader, Box 495A, 
Fairmont, N. C. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Ma 
Salem, Mass. 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Characterization Kit contains nearly 3000 traits, 10 charts, 
wheel, emotions list, etc. Create realistic characters that 
sell today’ s stories. Complete Kit $2. Also Plot Kit $2. Both 

its $3. Write for more information. Blois, Box 273-A, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writing problem 
a te ond illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
v enna. 


sold 


CLIPPINGS. Large accumulation. State subjects, enclosi 
1.00 each. Research at nominal rates. G. Jay, 674 Ba’ 
liol St., Toronto, Canada. 


MASTER the creative processes, but 
ou? RHYTH N WRITING — $1.00 — Risser — 30 W. 
ayaud — Colo. 


HUNDRED yee mtd fresh names of amateur poets, 
writers on perforated stickers, $1.00. Jerry Pavlik, Box 389, 
Taylor, Texas. 


SONGSMITH MAGAZINE for poem and music writers! Song- 
writing lesson each issue, articles, tips! Four issues, only 
511-A Thurston Road, Rochester 19, 

lew Yo 


MARKETS 


NEW WRITERS—GET CHECKS inst of ti slips. 
Write for trade journals (business pow Me Promising 
opportunity for intelligent new writers. Particulars free. 
ae gmat Publications, 216-J West Jackson, Chicago 6, 

nois. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and ca ws. Send for free details. 
Information Guide, 276 California Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


EUROPEAN Color Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—home, sparetime. Famous book 
tells how. Free information. Hunholz, 902-A_ Eighth, 
Wamego, Kansas. 


SERVICES 


PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from onensive collection U. S., 
Foreign periodicals Circa 1850 - 1900. Many earlier. Please 
detail needs. Picsearch, Box 378, eo Carlos, California. 


CANADA. Three questions answered $1. Canadian otos. 
Research. Commissions executed. Truscott, Box 580, Sta- 
tion A, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 29. 


Arkin, 1959 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Name 


Street 


City & State 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 

Travel. Farm Magazines. June, 1958 

Book Publishers. August, 1958 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1958 

Little m= Religious Magazines. October, 


Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. November, 1958 

Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publications. 
December, 1958 

Handy Market List. January, 1959 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 

— Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


SOCIAL @ 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 

fee to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
nd compatible friends. Discreet, \oo-— service. 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 

lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Vantage Press, Inc., 


Published by 


Branch Offices: 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Our contracts 
provide for 
Advertising 

and 
Promotion 
of your 

book. 


Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California 


Vo!. 59, No. 4 


April, 1959 


Vantage Publicity Stunt 
Used by United Press; 
Release Sent Nation-wide 


An unusual cat story created by 
Vantage’s Publicity Department in co- 
operation with the United Press went 
over the wires recently to hundreds of 
member newspapers. Many of these 
papers ran the story which consisted of 
a photograph of a cat typing the manu- 
script of a book just published by 
Vantage Press. 

The name of the book is Gone With 
the Witch, by Blinks (the cat), as inter- 
preted by Carmen Penn Flinn. The pic- 
ture, shown above, was accompanied by 
the following caption: 


CAT O’ ONE TALE 

Lima, Ohio: Just kiddin’ on the 
keys, Blinks, the cat, strikes a literary 
pose at her typewriter in Lima, Ohio. 
Blinks is an author—she wrote a book 
entitled Gone With the Witch which 
has been published by Vantage Press. 
The cat is supposed to have dictated 
the book to her ‘ghost writer’ and 
owner, Carmen Penn Flinn. 


Sales Talk About 
Recent V.P. Books 


New York wholesaler samples his deal- 
ers with books, then makes heavy i 
chases of Honeymoon Haven by Dr. John 
A. Duncan and Girl on the Wheel by 
Iris B. Buaken . . . Titusville, 1859 by 
Leon McNierney off to a good start with 
sales sparked locally by tie-in with cen- 
tennial of first oil well in Titusville . . . 
Bookstores in New Orleans feature Diary 
of Jean Laffite, by Laffite’s grandson, 
John A. Laffite, to tie in with opening of 
motion picture, The Buccaneer, story of 
Laffite’s career as a privateer . . . Sales 
heavy in Honolulu and throughout Ha- 
waii on Fun With Chinese Recipes, by 
Myrtle Lum Young . . . supermarkets 
featuring the book and making good 
> donor purchases 
450 copies of The Age of Luther, by 
Ida Walz Blayney, for distribution to 
selected colleges and universities through- 
out the country. Looking for a publisher 
of your book? Send for our free, illus- 
trated booklet explaining how we can 
get your work pro- 
moted, distributed. Just fill in and mail 
the coupon at the right. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. © Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Alfred Hitchcock Buys Story From 
Vantage Book for Television Show 


One of the five horror stories in Edou- 
ard Sandoz’ book, Innocent Without 
Cause, has just been purchased for “‘Al- 
fred Hitchcock Presents’’ and will appear 
on television screens in the near future 
under the name Graduating Class. 

The sale was made through Vantage’s 
Hollywood agent, Paul Small Artists. 

“Alfred Hitchcock Presents” is a na- 
tional network show that appears on 
CBS-TV Sunday evenings from 9:30 to 
10 o'clock. It is one of the most popular 
mystery-murder shows on television, and 
is announced and supervised by Alfred 
Hitchcock himself. 

Sandoz’ book was published in 1958 


by Vantage Press. The author has two 
historical novels to his credit, Twice 
Besieged and The Squire of Ravensmark. 
He is a graduate of Harvard where he 
won the Barrett Wendell Prize in 1936- 
1937. He is also a noted illustrator. 


If, in our opinion, your work has radio, 
movie or television possibilities, we or our 
or television possibilities, we, or our 
agents in Hollywood, shall do our best 
to bring it to the attention of the right 
people. Send today for our free, illus- 
trated, 40-page booklet telling how we 
can publish, promote and market your 
book. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


Eleanor Roosevelt Praises Vantage Book 


In Her Syndicated Column, ‘“My Day” 


Ward Brothers, Champions of the 
World, by Irene Ward Norsen, recently 
published by Vantage Press, received 
nation-wide publicity in Eleanor Roose- 
velt's syndicated newspaper column, 
Day.’’ The column appears in scores of 
newspapers throughout the country. Part 
of Mrs. Roosevelt's comment follows: 


“A little book has just been sent to 
me which I want to mention. It is 
called Ward Brothers, Champions of the 
World. 


“The story, as told by the grand- 
daughter of one of them, ‘is the story of 
four men in a boat who rowed their 
way to fame .. . and of a magnificent 


family by the name of Ward who have 
left their mark in the world.’ 

“I am sure you will enjoy the story, 
and for those who live on the Hudson 
River, where the Ward family lived, it 
will have particular interest. The fact 
that my husband had a connection with 
them was of pertinent interest to 


Perhaps your book will lend itself to 
publicity like this, or some other form 
of good promotion. You will never 
know, of course, until it is published. 
Send for our free booklet which explains 
publishing program, and 
Fill in 


our unusual 
how you may benefit from it. 
and mail the coupon below. 


Vantage Press is America’s Largest Subsidy Publisher 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 
(Mail to office nearest you) | 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, | 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Retieyecs 28 


In Washington, D.C.: 


1010 Vermont Ave., 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Coming to | 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


